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In some remarks at the end of our last number, we made 
the following announcement : 


“ Heretofore on theological questions our articles have, for the 
most part, been submitted to theological revision and censorshi 
before publication ; hereafter they will not be so submitted. We 
shall write according to our own honest convictions, and publish 
our articles as we write them, simply holding ourselves responsi- 
ble, after publication, to the proper authorities for any abuse we 
may make of the freedom of the press guaranteed to us by the con- 
stitution and laws of our country. Each number as it appears, will 
be sent to Rome, and any corrections of any sort the Holy See may 
require or suggest, will be most cheerfully made, and at the earliest 
opportunity, for we recognize her full right to teach and govern 
the Church. Objections to our views from other quarters will be 
listened to with respect, will be carefully weighed, and acknowl- 
edged whenever in our judgment they seem valid, or conclusive 
against us. We trust we shall always prefer truth to our own opin- 
ions, and be grateful to every man, in whatever spirit he may do it, 
who helps us to correct our errors.””—January, 1862, p. 133. 


Singularly enough, this which we intended as a pledge to 
the Catholic public of our submission to the proper author- 
ities of the Church, and as an assurance in advance that, 
though we might sometimes err, we would never become-a 
heretic, has been construed, even in quarters where we ex- 
pected better things, into a bold defiance of Episcopal au- 
thority, and the proud declaration that the editor of this 
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Review will recognize no court, but the court of last resort. 
It has seemed to many Catholics, and to some non-Catholies 
to be a step backward towards independence of all Ecclesias- 
tical authority, and has disturbed nota few who would glad- 
ly be our friends. The interpretation given to our language, 
and the suspicions it has excited or strengthened, would not 
a little surprise us, if we had not lived too long in this 
world to be surprised at anything uncharitable, unjust, un- 
reasonable, or absurd. We need not say, the interpretation 
is not ours. 

The freedom of the press guaranteed us by the laws of 
our country, to which we alluded, ought to have given our 
readers the key to the sense of the first part of the an- 
nouncement. Our laws leave the press free, but punish, or 
profess to punish, the abuse of its freedom. What we dis- 
claimed, was the censorship, previous to publication, to 
which we had in theological matters hitherto, for the most 
part, submitted our articles. This: previous censorship had 
never been exacted of us, and had been sought by us for 
our own instruction and protection. Neither Rome nor 
any local authority had ever required us to submit any 
article to theological revision before its publication, and not 
a few of our Bishops had requested us not to do it, for they 
had, they were pleased to say, more confidence in our judg- 
ment than in that of any theological censor we were likely 
to select. In the announcement we made, we were, we 
supposed, simply complying with their wishes, and assum- 
ing for ourselves the sole responsibility of whatever might 
appear in our pages. We had no thought of declaring or 
insinuating our independence, after publication, of the 
bishops or courts in the first instance, for we said expressly 
that we should hold ourselves “ responsible to the proper 
authorities for any abuse we might make of the freedom of 
the press guaranteed to us by the laws of our country.” 
The simple sui of what we announced is, we shall publish 
what we think proper, without censorship before publica- 
tion, but shall submit to the censure, after sullicalien, 
which the proper authorities may judge us deserving. We 
had never understood, that in a country like ours, where free- 
dom of the press is guaranteed by the civil constitution and 
laws, anything more is required of any Catholic publicist. 
You may punish one after he has sinned, not before. 

Members of Retigious Orders are free to write and pub- 
lish only Permissu Superiorum, but that is by virtue of 
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the special constitution of those orders, and the special vow 
of obedience taken by religious. Presbyters in strictness, 
especially in the anomalous state of the Church in this coun- 
try, where there is no canon law, may not be free to pub- 
lish anything without the permission of the Bishop; at 
least, it may not be prudent for them to do so, for he is 
their absolute master, and may remove them, or with- 
draw their faculties at his pleasure. But a layman and secu- 
lar is under no obligation to ask permission to write or to 
publish. I, as a Catholic layman, am under only the uni- 
versal discipline of the Church, and may write and publish 
what I please, only holding myself responsible to the proper 
authorities for anything | may write or — contrary to 


5 . 
faith or morals. There is no power in heaven or on earth 


that can lawfully prohibit me from publishing and defend- 
ing Catholic truth, or prevent me from doing any good, 
through the press, in my power. I am obliged to ask no 
one’s permission to do either. It is my right, given me by 
Almighty God in the charter of my manhood, or of myself 
as a free moral agent. Undoubtedly, I am bound to do 
either in an orderly, not a disorderly manner, but only be- 


cause neither can be done in any other manner. I ean do 
neither against the hierarchy, but I can do either without 
the formal permission of the hierarchy. But if I attempt 
to do either without such permission, it is at my own prop- 
er peril, and [ must take the penalty of failure, if P tat 
Of that penalty, the Ecclesiastical authority, the local au- 
thority in the first instance, the Holy See in the last, is the 
proper judge, and I cease to be a good Catholic if I refuse 
to submit to it. 

It is said, though we have not seen it, that there is an old 
canon of the sixteenth or some earlier century, which for- 
bids laymen and seculars to publish any thing on religion, 
without ecclesiastical permission. If there is such a canon’ 
we know not the circumstances in which it originated, or 
the special purpose for which it was promulgated. But be its 
intent what it may, it is not of force in this country, for the 
canon law has never been promulgated in the United States, 
and even if the canon were in foree here, it would not af- 
fect us personally, for we have received the permission of 
the Bishops and Archbishops of the country, nay, their re- 
quest to publish our Review, and that request or that per- 
mission up to this moment has in no instance been with- 
drawn. We say furthermore, and the venerable Hierarchy 
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will bear witness to the truth of what we say, that the re- 
quest or permission was given without any express or im- 
plied understanding that our articles were to be submitted, 

before publication, to theological supervision or correction. 
Nothing of the sort was exacted of us, and when we remov- 

ed to New York, its Most Reverend Archbishop refused to 
supervise our articles, and assured us that he wished them 
to emanate from our own mind, and that we should be 
perfectly free, in conducting our Review, to follow our own 
judgment and convictions. In either case, we are safe from 
all charge of rebellion or disorderly conduct ; and we wish 
both Catholies and non-Catholics to take notice that, if we 

formerly submitted our articles to theological revision be- 
fore public ation, it was because we chose to do it, not be- 
cause any ecclesiastical authority required it, nor because 
we supposed we were obliged to do it by the ‘discipline of 
the Church. The Church gives us far more freedom than 
some Catholics imagine, and altogether more than is gen- 
erally believed by non-Catholies. 

As for defying the Bishops or local authorities, and an- 
nouncing that we would submit only to Rome, the supreme 
authority, we have done no such’ thing. We have said 
nothing to warrant any charge of this sort. We say ex- 
pressly that we hold ourselves “ responsible to the proper 
authorities ;’’ not, indeed, before publishing, but “ ‘for the 
abuse we may make of the freedom of the press.” Who 
are the “proper authorities ?’ Of course the Bishops; for, 
if we had meant only the Holy See, we most likely should 
have written “ proper authority,” not “the proper author- 
ities,”’—in the singular, not in the plurs al. Wes say, also, in 
the article on Catholic Schools and Education, p. 82, “ The 

Catholic cause can never be promoted by any anti- ie h- 
‘onl action. Much good may be done that is not done by 
or under the direction of the hierare hy, but no good end can 
be obtained in opposition to it ;” and we assign as a sufficient 
reason why we should not oppose, and why we should sup- 
port Catholic Schools, the simple fact that our Bishops and 
clergy have manifestly decided ‘in their favor. Does this 
indics ate a spirit that would defy the Bishops, or reject their 
local authority? We defy not the Bishops, but we do defy 
the bitterest enemy we have to adduce a single instance, 
since we became a Catholic, in which we have “refused obe- 
dience to the order of any local authority, Bishop or simple 
priest, within whose jurisdiction we resided. No Bishop or 
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Archbishop, in his own name, and in his official character, 
has ever yet brought the slightest charge against us, or 
breathed the slightest reprimand, for either our public or 
private conduct. One or two Bishops have made private 
suggestions to us, and one in a private letter berates us most 
unmercifully for the course we have taken in regard to the 
present civil war in which our country is unhappily in- 
volved, charging us with holding Robespierre: in principles, 
because we demand the liber ation of the slaves, and as being 
able “to see things only through New England specta- 
cles; but we considered him as writing, not in his official 
character as Bishop, but in his un-episcopal character of 
Secessionist, or Sympathizer with Southern slaveholders. 
Bishops and Archbishops may have criticized us in anony- 
mous articles or unsigned editorials in their ‘ Official Or- 
gans;” some of them, perhaps, have denounced us to 
Rome; but no one has official y complained to us person- 
ally of any thing we have published, said, or done. Con- 
sequently, however rebelliously inclined we might be by 
nature, we had and could have no oceasion to defy the 
Bishops, or declare ourselves independent of the local au- 
thorities. W hether in any case we should do so, it will be 
time enough to inquire when the case is presented. Wihat- 
ever else may be said of us, it cannot be said of us that we 
have ever yet refused to demean ourselves before authority, 
in the first or Jast instance, as an humble and docile Catholic. 
Suppose our critics would read our announcement with- 
out any foregone conclusion against us, might they not find 
in that announcement evidence of something else than an 
uncatholic spirit? It was whispered all round, or openly 
talked in ioffocntial Catholic cire les, that the Editor of this 
Review was growing “ shaky” in his faith, and he found him- 
self treated, w here he had ‘been a welcome guest, with the 
coldness and reserve hardly to be expected by an apostate. 
The non-Catholic press were almost on the point of welcoin- 
ing him back to the ranks of Protestantism, and the so-called 
Catholic papers were nearly unanimous in denouncing him, 
or, at least, were laboring, ‘and havi ing the prestige of “ Of- 
ficial Organs,” were laboring not without success, to excite 
distrust cf him in the minds of Catholics generally. Now, 
why could it not occur to his critics that in the announce- 
ment he made he meant to reassure the few friends he might 
still have in the Catholic ranks, and furnish them with an an- 
swer to hisenemies? Be it that he says, while he submits to 
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the requiremerts or suggestions of the Holy See, the objec- 
tions to his views from other quarters will be treated ac- 
cording to their merits ; it must still be borne in mind that 
his submission to the Holy See is declared to be full and 
unqualified. “ Any corrections of any sort the Holy See 
may require or suggest, will be most cheerfully made, and 
at the earliest opportunity ; for we recognize her full right 
to teach and to govern the Church.” What Catholic could 
say more, or what more could be required of or promised 
by the most humble and docile Catholic? We promise 
here all that our faith and duty as a Catholic can a of us, 
and our promise must be held good till it is broken, or 
symptoms of breaking it are shown. Ilere, then, is the 
most positive assurance of full and unqualified submission 
to the Holy See, Mother and Mistress of all the Churches. 
In the next place, we promise to listen respectfully to the 
objections to our views from other quarters, in whatever 
spirit they may be urged, to weigh them carefully, and to 
acknowledge them, that is, yield to them, whenever they 
seem in our judgment valid, or conclusive against us. 
What more does Catholic faith or Catholic duty require of 
any one? Here is no defiance of the local authorities or 
refusal to recognize them, for we speak of “ objections to 
our views,” not of charges of uncatholic conduct, or breach 
of catholic discipline. In regard to these we had alres udy 
acknowledged ourselves responsible to the proper or local 
authorities. 

We may be asked why we referred to the Holy See at 
all, in distinction from the local authorities? We did it, 
first, because it is our duty to submit to the Holy See, and 
second, because we wished to assure our readers that we 
knew, and were prepared to perform our duty. We dis- 
tinguished the corrections required or suggested by the 
Holy See from objections proposed against our views from 
other quarters, first, because such distinction is proper in 
itself; second, because we wished to remind those who in 
the newspapers were cavilling at us, and misrepresenting us, 
that we s ya treat their objec tions with the respect due to 
their intrinsic merit, but should not take them as the voice 
of authority, to which, on our allegiance as a Catholic, we 
were bound to submit; and thirdly, because we did not 
wish to confirm non-Catholies in their false notions of Cath- 
olic authority. We also did it, because our enemies had 
themselves, without summoning us before the local tribu- 
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nals, or giving us personally any notice of charges against 
us, lodged their complaints against us directly at Rome. 
We only recognized and accepted the Tribunal before which 
they had summoned us to plead, and before which they 
were seeking our condemnation. We did nothing more 
than they made it necessary and proper for us to do. More- 
over, we had received assurances from Rome that the Pro- 
paganda were satisfied with the promise we had previously 
given, to submit all our publications to the Holy See. As 
the pledge privately given had satisfied the Propaganda, we 
innocently supposed, if given publicly, it would satisfy the 
Catholic community, even our accusers themselves. The 
public statement was made with the knowledge and advice 
of the theologian, trusted by the Propaganda with the mat- 
ter. We hope this explanation will prove satisfactory to all 
who are wiliee to be satisfied, and convince those who se- 
cretly try te get condemned at Rome, a man who is wearing 
his life out in the cause they profess to have at heart, that 
tome acts with deliberation, and with a sense of justice. 

We know Rome was displeased with some remarks we 
made on the temporal sovereignty of the Supreme Pontiff, 
but before learning her displeasure, we had announced that 
the discussion of the subject would not be continued in our 
pages. With the assurance that we would not reopen the 
discussion, and that we would make any explanations, mod- 
ifications, or retractions the Holy See might exact, the Pro- 
vaganda expressed themselves satisfied. Subsequently, a 
fist of charges was lodged at the Propaganda against us, not 
one of which, as stated to us, was true; but on the reception 
of a letter from us previously written, the Propaganda * 
them out, and wrote our Archbishop to tranquilize his 
mind as to our Catholic dispositions. These things we 
should not have publicly referred to, if our promise of sub- 
mission to the tholy See had not publicly been made a 
charge against us, and tortured into a proot of our un-Cath- 
olic and rebellious disposition. We refer to them in our 
own defence, and if they are unpleasing to our enemies, we 
know they will not be so to our friends. We refer to them 
also that we may bear publicly our testimony to the fair 
dealing and honorable course of the Propaganda, and ex- 
sress our full confidence, that the humblest Christian, when 
his case is fairly represented at Rome, may be sure of 
having substantial justice done him. Rome is less hide- 
bound than some of our meticulous Catholics. 
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But why ere we bringing any of these questions before 
the public at all? We are too obscure an individual for 
the public to take any interest in what affects only our per- 
ena § interest orreputation, and it imports little to the Cath- 
olic or the non-Catholic community, whether we can or can- 
not defend ourselves. We know all this, and if we had no pur- 

ose beyond our personal vindication, we should be silent. 
But we have undertaken to prove to our non-Catholic coun- 
trymen, both by our words and our example, that they 
wrong our Church when they pronounce her a despotism, 
and her communion the grave of thought and freedom. Be- 
cause we have expressed ourselves with more freedom and 
independence than they suppose she allows, they are infer- 
ring that we are shaking i in our Catholic faith, and some of 
their journals are representing us as dissatisfied with the 
Church, and not unlikely to follow the example of our 
friend Dr. Forbes. Now, we wish to disabuse them. We 

wish them to regard us as a staunch, uncompromising Cath- 
olic, for we should be ashamed to be anything else ; and we 
wish to convince them, that the freedom and independence 
we manifest, and which they approve, are not anti-catholic, 
are not unc: atholic, but really and truly Catholic, and in 
strict accordance with the free and large spirit of our holy 
religion. We thank their journals for the kind manner in 
which they have latterly spoken of us, and especially the 
Illinois Teacher, for correcting a very common mistake 
about us, which the Catholic ‘journals, t taking their cue 
from the New York Herald and kindred prints, treat 
as no mistake at all, and when friendly to us, excuse on 
the ground of our former Protestantism, and when hostile, 
reiterate as a fixed and condemnatory fact ; but we -anmot 
accept any personal compliments at the expense of our 
Catholie character. It is not that we are uncatholic in the 
things they approve, but that they in those things see some- 
thiag of real Catholicity. They suppose us uncatholic, be- 
cause they have a false idea of what Catholicity is, and do 
not recognize the Church when we present to their under- 
standing her real character. It is not we who are departing 
from Catholicity, but. they who, through us, are approach- 
ing and venerating her.’ A non-Catholie said to us the 
other day, “If all “Catholics wrote as you do, there would 
be no Protestants.” We verily believe that if Protestants 
really perceived the Church in her true character, not as 
represented by ignorant, narrow-minded, and unworthy 
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Catholics, they would readily abandon their Protestantism, 
and return to her as their Spiritual Mother. The greatest 
obstacle, in our judgment, to the conversion of the world to 
Catholicity, is not the bad disposition of those outside of 
our communion, but the ignorance and narrow-mindedness, 
above all, in modern times, the meticulousness of a large 
hm of Catholics themselves. We need a reform in the 

Church, not owt of the Church, nor ef the Church, but in 
the Church, so that the Church in her idea, and in her 
children, may be presented as truly catholic, before we can 
make much progress in the work ‘of converting those out- 
side. 

A reform in the Church, and by the Church, was needed 
in the sixteenth century, and was effected in the Council of 
Trent. A reform, not of the same sort indeed, but a re- 
form more especially touching the relations betw een reli- 
gion and civilization, under standing by civilization all that 

‘an be included under the terms human organization and 
human culture, is needed by the Church, and in the Church 
now. Forsuch a reform, on and by Catholie principles, we 
confess, we look and labor as the means of bringing back 
the world to Catholic unity, and advancing the cause both 
of religion and civilization, the Church and soc iety. Iere 
is in the main, no doubt, the cause of the hostility to us of 
a portion of the Catholic, and the friendship of the non- 
Catholic press, of the fears we excite in Catholics, and the 
hopes we excite in non-Catholics. In our judgment, the 
fears and the hopes are alike fallacious. Brought up in 
Protestantism, and acquainted with most of its forms, be- 
fore coming into the Catholic Church, we know all it has 
to offer, and it has and can have for us no seductions. 
Having freely, and with our eyes open chosen Catholicity, 
and devoted’ eighteen of the best years of our life to its 
study, not wholly forgetting its practice, we can hardly be 
supposed to be ignorant of its principles, or of the lengths 
we can go without falling into heterodoxy. Err we may, 
inaccurate in our expression we sometimes may be, but we 
hope we know enou oh not to follow our errors so far as to get 
out of the orthodox « communion, and have humility enough 
—though, we confess, we have no humility to boast of —to 
correct our errors when we see them, and to recoil from the 
abyss when we behold it yawning before us. The fears of 
our Catholic brethren are idle, for, if in a life now not 
short, we have given proof of any thing, it is that of not 
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being obstinate in error, or in adhering to our own opinions. 
We are, we would fain hope, too old, “and have devoted too 
much time, not wholly without success, to the study of 
philosophy to suffer our passions, which, though quick, 
were never strong, to blind our judgment, or precipitate us 
into heresy, and we are, and always shall be too unpopular 
to precipitate others there. There is no danger of our ceas- 
ing to be unpopular as long as we assert our honest inde- 
pende nce, and there remain so-called Catholic newspapers in 
the country. 

Equally unfounded are the hopes of non-Catholics. We 
renew no quarrel with them. A quarrel with them could 
serve no good purpose to them or to us, and we have got 
out of the mood of it. But, because we recognize their 
good dispositions and worth, ‘and acknowledge they have 
much truth and valuable truth, they must not ‘conclude that 
we are disposed to pass over to ‘their side. They hold much 
truth, and could not live a moment without it, but they do 
not hold the truth which they have in its unity and catho- 
licity, as we find it held in the Chureh. We may find fault 
with much that obtains amongst Catholics; we may think 
very little of the philosophy taught i in our schools, and still 
less of the liter ary ability, the catholic spirit, and the for- 
eign aspect and policy of our Catholic journals, even though 
professing to be “ Official Organs” of the Bishops ; but 
oth Catholies and non-Catholics will alw: ays find us, when 
it comes to the test, staunch and uncompromising Catholics, 
liberal indeed, not in the sense of giving away half or all 
of our faith, but in the sense of catholic truth and catholic 
love, neither of which is narrow or exclusive. 

The aims we have avowed, and which have excited fears 
on the one hand, and hopes on the other, are, we maintain, 
really and truly Catholic. The Catholic Church is not an 
arbitrary creation, but has her reason and her law in the 
reason and constitution of things. She is not a despotism, 
she is not subject to mere will and caprice, nor does she 
govern by mere will or caprice. She is herself under law, 
and in her action acts by law, and a law which has its ori- 
gin and ground in the eternal reason and will of God. The 
Pope is not above law, but is as much bound by law as the 
humblest member of ‘the Church, and though as the su- 
preme governing power, he may enact both ‘with or with- 
out the Council canons of administration, he cannot create 
any new faith, or make anything a moral ‘duty not made so 
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by the law of God. The Bishops have each in his diocese 
no arbitrary power. The Bishop does not make the law; 
he is appointed to administer in lis diocese the law of God, 
already known and promulgated. If either the Pope or 
the Bishop assumes arbitrary power, or to be as Cvesar 
claims to be, the living Law, he assumes to be what he is 
not, and usurps a power to which he has no right, and of- 
fends against the very law he is divinely appointed to ad- 
minister. The Pope is a pastor, not a dominator ; the Bish- 
ops are pastors, not dominators; the servants, not the 
lords of God’s people. ‘The Son of Man came to serve, 
not to be served.” ‘ Let him that would be greatest among 
you be your servant.” Hence the Pope, the Chief Pastor, 
calls himself “ the servant of servants,” Servus Servorum. 
The Church defines, but does not make the faith. The 
faith is given her by Divine Revelation, and her office as 
Teacher is to keep intact the Depositum ; to bear witness to 
it, and to guard it against error. Even in defining the 
faith, the definition is and must be the work, not of any 
one individual member or minister of the Church, but of 


the whole Church. The Pope is infallible speaking ex 


cathedra, but the Pope loquens ex cathedra is the Pope with 


his auditory, and his auditory is the whole Church. The 
single bishop has no authority to define an article or dogma 
of faith. Ile can teach nothing as faith which the Church 
does not teach, and in censuring our doctrine, he can no 
more censure it on his own authority, than we can his doe- 
trine. Tis assertion never suffices to convict us of error or 
heterodoxy, and he must sustain it by the authoritative 
declarations of the Church, just as we + be obliged to 
sustain ours. If he requires us to believe any thing the 
Church does not teach, we are not bound to believe him. 
Hence, speaking of objections to our views from any other 
quarter a the Holy See, we recognize our obligations to 
listen to them respectfully, to weigh them carefully ; but 
we acknowledge no obligation to yield to them, even if 
urged by a Bishop, unless the reasons he assigns, and the 
authorities he cites prove that he is-right and we wrong. 
The reserve we expressed, even if extended to bishops, and 
to our own Bishop, although, as a matter of fact, we had, 
in expressing it, no reference to the bishops, would be 
strictly correct. No single bishop can define the faith, or 
condemn an opinion as caalbeal on his own authority ; 
nor can all the bishops of a province, nor all the bishops of 
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a nation, assembled in plenary council, nor all the bishops 
of the world, without the Pope, the successor of Peter. 
There are many simple presbyters, who are entitled to far 
more weight in theological questions than the bishop ; for 
it by no means follows : that the bishop is a great theologian, 
or the best theologian in his diocese. Even the theological 
judgment of a lay man is entitled to more weight than “that 
of a priest or bishop, if he be a man more richly endowed 
by nature, and has superior theological learning and sci- 
ence. The grace of Orders confers the power of perform- 
ing sacerdotal functions, which the layman cannot perform, 
but it is no part of Catholic faith or doctrine that it in- 
creases the quantity or quality of a man’s brain, or the sum 
of his science and learning. ‘Some bishops are great theo- 
logians, some can hardly ‘be called theologians at all. The 
same may be said of some priests. 

We speak thus far of doctrine. The bishop has author- 
ity to govern his diocese, but according to law, and not by 
his own arbitr ary will. This authority he receives from 
God, through the Holy See; but it is restricted by the con- 
stitution and canons of the Church. He is not in his own 
diocese even, a despot; he is not even here to be obeyed as a 
General of Jesuits, but only as the shepherd of the flock, 
feeding and governing them as an officer of the law. If he 
teaches heresy, nobody is obliged to accept his teaching, 
but every one who knows it to De heresy, is bound to reject 
it. Even the laity may ery out against him, if they know 
he is teaching heresy, as the laity of Constantinople cried 
out against Nestorius, "when he denied the Incarnation, and 
the whole palingenesiac order, by denying that Mary was 
the Mother of God, Deipara. In all matters of discipline, 
within the scope of his Jurisdiction, he is to be obeyed, and 
respected as the court in the first instance. But there 
lies an appeal from his decision and from his court, if we 
are rightly informed, according to the present discipline of 
the Church, before as well as after his judgment is pro- 
nounced, to the supreme court at Rome. The bishop ies 
no doubt, some discretionary powers. He may, by dispen- 
sation, regulate the use of flesh-meat during the Lenten 
Fast, and his publication binds every good Catholic in his 
diocese, whether he carries the dispensation to the full ex- 
tent of his dispensing power, or not. He can, no doubt, if 
he judges proper, assigning his reasons ther efor, prohibit or 
interdict the circulation, among the faithful in his diocese, 
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of any periodical or newspaper, and good Catholics would 
be bound to refrain from taking it until the interdict was 
removed, providing he does it on the ground of danger to 
Catholic faith and morals ,—not for political, or simply secu- 
lar reasons, for his authority i is spiritual, not tempora i He 
is a spiritual pastor, not in this country a temporal lord. 
In the exercise of his spiritual jurisdiction, our own Bishop 
may interdict us as editor and publisher of this Review, 
but only so far as relates to the discussion of questions 
which he judges dangerous to faith and morals. He could 
not oblige us to suspend its publication, because we are a lay- 
man, and its publication is our lawful business. THe could 
only interdict the publication in its pages of the matters 
which he judges dangerous to the spiritual welfare of his 
flock. And we should be obliged to obey him so far, till 
he himself should raise the interdict, or we, by an appeal to 
the supreme court, should suec eed in vetting it raised. 
This is essential to order, and must be conceded, or the Bishop 
could not discharge his duty to the flock committed to his 
pastoral care. But even here he must be governed by the 
law of the Church, and has no right to ‘interdict us for 
slight and insufficient reasons, from mere will, caprice, or 
versonal dislike. He must do it on legal grounds, for 
legal reasons, or otherwise his interdict is s of no force, and 
does not bind us. 

The Bishop may excommunicate us, and so, a fortior?, 
may the Sovereign Pontiff. That would be bad; but the 
great horror manifested by non-Catholics at the exercise of 
the terrible power of excommunication, proceeds from their 
mistaking the real character and effect of excommunication. 
Excommunication is a severe chastisement, the severest the 
Church can resort to, but it is not a curse, intended to con- 
sign its subjects to hell. ‘ Curse not,” applies to ecclesias- 
tics as much as to laymen. Excommunication is not a 
curse, nor is it intended to cut the excommunicated off from 
communion with God, and doom them to eternal perdition. 
If such were its design, nothing could excuse it. Its real 
meaning is separation from the eaternal communion of the 
faithful, deliv ering the excommunicated over to “ the buffet- 
ings of Satan for the destruction of the flesh.” If the per- 
son excommunicated belongs to the internal communion, or 
the soul of the Church, the excommunication is, no doubt, 
an act of injustice, but does not sever him from that com- 
munion ; for from that nothing but his own voluntary act 
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can ever sever him. Nothing but my own deliberate act can 
separate me from the love of God. “It sim ly cuts him off 
from the external communion of the faithful, and debars 
him, till absolved, from approaching the Sacr aments, a great 
damage certainly, but not absolutely irreparable. It was a 
much severer chastisement formerly than it is now, for it 
formerly shut out the excommunicated from all social inter- 
course, and was tantamount to the prohibition of fire and 
water by the old Roman Republic. Now it only debars 
from the Sacraments. It is still a severe chastisement, but 
it was and is intended only as a parental chi astisement, for 
the benefit of the chastized. In itself, however, it is simple 
separation, and the anathema, in principle, is no more than 
some sects express by “ withdrawing fellowship.” The no- 
tion that many people have that the priest, if offended, can 
curse the offender, and that God will ratify the curse, and 
consign the cursed to hell, is a notion which finds no coun- 
tenance in Catholic theology or Catholic discipline. The 
notion belongs to Paganism, not to Christianity. The 
Church devotes no one to the Infernal Gods, for she re- 
members the Son of Man came to save souls, not to destroy 
them; and all her chastisements, from the lightest to the 
severest, are parental and amendatery in their design, al- 
though, owing to: the offender’s free ‘will and strong pas- 
sions, they may sometimes fail of their effect. 

Another notion is entertained by non-Catholics, that in 
our Church the laity count for nothing. But the Church, 
as the body of C hrist, is the congregation of the faithful, 
and includes in one indissoluble whole both clergy and 
laity. In the Church our Lord has appointed some to be 
apostles, some to be bishops, and some to be presbyters. for 
the sacerdocy and prelacy y, are inherent in Christ himself, in 
his twofold character of Priest and King, are essential, and 
must be expressed in the Church. The clergy are not the 
Church, but are functionaries in the Church. The Chureh 
is not for them, but they are for the Church ; and they, if 
such there are, who suppose the clergy are the whole 
Church, by no means understand the nature and con- 
stitution of the Catholic Church, and fall into as fatal an 
error as they do who make the king, or the functionaries 
of the civil government the state. The clergy have an offi- 
cial char acter and position, and functions which no layman 

capable of performing. The layman can perform no sa- 
condtel functions, but even laymen can perform prelatical 
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functions. Cardinal Antonelli is a prelate, and has a pow- 
erful voice in the Ecclesiastical government of the Catholic 
world, and yet, if we are rightly informed, he is not even a 
simple priest. Nevertheless he receives his authority from 
the Pope, who is a priest, and possesses the sacerdocy 

in its plenitude. The laity have, and as simple laymen, 
can have no sacerdotal or apostolical authority, and are 
usurpers when they assume to themselves sacerdotal or pre- 
latical functions. “The clergy, the hierarchy, including the 
several orders of the priesthood, have their rights and 
duties clearly d ‘ined, and no Catholic can lawfully usurp 
their rights, o lace any impediment in the way of the 
discharge of their duties.’ But beyond this, in their simple 
character as men and Christians, all Catholies are equal, 
The Pope, as a Catholic, is bound by the same law that 
binds me, is under the same obligation to confess his sins to 
a priest, and has the same need of ghostly absolution. 

The laity had originally a voice in selecting their pastors, 
and for a long time the Pope himself was chosen by the 
clergy and people of the city of Rome ; and in most, if not 
in all, Catholic nations the laity as represented by the civil 
government, by the king or emperor, have even y et the right 
Vv virtually of ‘nominating bishops, though their confirm: tion 
is reserved, as it always was, to the Holy See. This power 
of nominating, or presenting ci undidates for v vacant Sees, now 
exercised by sovereigns, was originally exercised by the 
faithful people themselves ; but whether exercised by the 
temporal sovereign or by the people, it is a — exercised 
by the laity, and being exercised by the laity, shows that 
in the eyes of the C hurch the laity do not count for nothing. 
The influence of the laity has alw: ays been great, and w her n 
supported by the civil gov ernment, has sometimes proved 
preponder rant, to the great detriment of religion and civili- 

zation. The part assigned the people, however, varies with 
time and place, according to the position held by them in 
the social and civil order. It was far more important be- 
fore the Barbarian Conquest of the Roman Empire, than it 
vas for many centuries after, owing to the ignorance and 
barbarism into which that Conquest threw the greater part 
of the world; and it will always depend very much on the 
degree of their progress in civilization, intelligence, moral 
culture, and civil importance. 

The part of the laity among savages and barbarians newly 
converted will always be comparativ ely insignificant. Thus 
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the Jesuits in the elacions of Paraguay managed not only 
the spiritual matters of their neophytes, but all their tem- 
poral matters, even to their buying and selling, and for 
this purpose established, under a Jesuit Father, an agency 
in Europe. The good Father failing in his business opera- 
tions, it is well know n, brought no little reproach on the 
Society itself. In barbarous times and countries , the clergy 
perform nearly all the civil functions of society, because 
they are the only educated and capable class, at least the 
best educated and most capable class. In those times and 
countries the clergy are apparently everything and the 
laity nothing. In Treland, for the last three centuries , we 
have seen the clergy ev erything, and the laity nothing, at 
least apparently, because confiscations and penal laws had 
deprived the Catholic people of wealth and education, and 
reduced them to poverty and ignorance—a poverty and 
ignorance honorable to them indeed, because voluntarily 
incurred by adhesion to and defence ‘of their old Catholic 
faith, nevertheless a poverty and ignorance which must be 
recognized asa fact. Their natural temporal chiefs either 
apostatized or were stripped of their estates by fines and 
confiscations, and reduced to the ranks of the peasant 

the clergy were the only capable class remaining, and the 


clergyman was for the poor but faithful people, not only 


the parish priest but the chieftain of the clan. Hence the 
little apparent importance of the laity in the Irish Church, 
and the extraordinary power wielded by their clergy over 
them. It was natural, 1 inevitable, and salutary at the time, 
but cannot survive, and it is not desirable that it should 
survive the growth of the intelligence and civil importance 
of the Irish laity. 

We may as well say here as anywhere, that the chief 
source of the distrust of us in Catholic ranks, is found in 
the fact that we do not believe that it is necessary to trans- 
fer to this free and educated country, usages which have 
outlived their time and their reason. We have, as an 
American, never been trained to the state of things these 
usages presuppose, and we believe that whatever temporary 
benefit they may have in regard to those migrating hither 
from countries where that state of things has obtained, they 

‘an here be only an impediment to conversions, and tend 
to confirm the prejudices against our Church already well 
nigh invincible in the minds of our non-Catholic country- 
men. We know our countrymen well. They yield to no 
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eople on earth in their reverence for the clerical character. 

Iardly will a priest, travelling in any part of the country, 
have reason to complain of insult, and we know from our 
experience that a man travelling as a minister, will always, 
in any part of the United States, be treated with special 
respect on account of his supposed sacred calling. Even 
since we have ceased to be a minister, we have received 
much consideration and many attentions, solely in conse- 
quence of our once having been one. It is only Catholics, 
for whom we were always, as we are, only a layman, who 
pay us no consideration on that account. No people more 
cheerfully than the American, will render an enlightened 
and filial obedience to the clergy, but they will obey them 
only as far as in obeying them they are obeying the law. 
They will never regard the priest, the bishop, or the Pope 
as the living law. They are not and will not be Cysarists 
in religion any more than in politics, and do and will, in 
regard to the clergy, as they do in regard to their civil 
rulers, distinguish between the man and his office. The 
man they will reverence and esteem according to his per- 
sonal intelligence and worth, but in his official character 
they will yield him cheerfully what is due to his office. To 
insist on more will be, with individual exceptions, to get 
less. Blind obedience, or obedience to persons in their un- 
otticial character, is not in their nature, nor compatible with 
their views of moral right and moral duty. 

We are not aware that our bishops and clergy exact any 
thing more than this, or that this is not precisely the sort 
of obedience that best pleases them. But, accustomed to a 
different sort of obedience from a portion of the faithful, 
some of them may, no doubt, fear that the Catholic who 
says that he will yield only this obedience, has in reality the 
seeds of disorder and rebellion in his heart. And this is the 
fear entertained of us. It is not that we are disobedient, it 
is not that we say any thing which as a Catholic we are not 
free to say, but they fear that the disposition which leads 
us to say some things we do say, may carry us farther, and 
that even our saying them may have a bad effect on others 
who have been trained differently. With regard to the 
first, the fear is idle, for we speak from a clear, well-defined, 
and fixed principle, not from passion or prejudice, and if 
the principle is sound, we are not likely to go farther than 
it legitimately carries us. With regard to the second, we 
will not pretend that there is no reason for it ; but no trans- 
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ition from one state of things to another can ever be effected 
without more or less injury to some. If we are to wait be- 
fore correcting a usage that has outlived its time, till it can 
be corrected without disturbing any one, we can never cor- 
rect it at all. A usage just, inevitable, useful in its origin, 
when it has outlived its time, becomes hurtful, and the 
more hurtful the longer it is continued. The chief hostility 
to the Catholic Church to-day grows out of the fact that 
her children insist on perpetuating usages which have no 
longer any reason, and are repugnant to the real, not the 
false intelligence of the age. These usages will never be 
removed unless somebody calls attention to them, and de- 
mands their correction. Whoever does it will be sure to 
stir up a hornet’s nest about his ears, and be regarded by 
many as a dangerous man, and even be dangerous to some, 
on the principle on which our Lord said, though his mission 
was one of peace to men of good will, “Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth. I am come not to send peace, 
but a sword ;” or, as the Apostle said, ‘To some, we are 
the odor of death unto death, but to the others, the odor of 
life unto life.” 

Let us illustrate our meaning. Last October, there ap- 
peared in the Metropolitan Record, an article criticising in 
rather flippant terms several articles in our Review, and 
bringing out certain views in regard to slavery and the 
war, assumed to be in opposition to views we had ourselves 
set forth. The article was supposed, and we believe justly, 
to have been written, dictated, or inspired by the Arch- 
bishop himself. We replied*to it, as we judged proper, 
though in terms courteous and respectful to the supposed 
writer, differing from him in some respects, and defending 
him where we could against charges that had been preferred 
in the public press against his Sedtaies. For doing this, 
we were accused in no gentle terms by a Catholic journal 
in this city, of differing from authority. It took the article 
in the Record as authoritative, one that it was not lawful 
to criticise. Why was it considered to be. the voice of au- 
thority? Simply because it was believed to be written by 
an Archbishop. Assuming it to be authority, then the 
aforesaid journal was able to turn all the reverence innate 
in the Catholic heart for authority against us, and to pre- 
vent all examination of our reasons, and to crush us, not 
by argument, but by the weight of authority, which it would 
be uncatholic to resist. Now it is this we complain of. 
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The Archbishop, if he wrote the article, would be the last 
man to approve of such an uncatholic course. In the first 
place, the article, if written by the Archbishop, was not 
written in his official character, and we find it reported from 
the Paris journals which criticised it with some severity, 
that he declares, not that he did not write it, but that he 
does not hold himself responsible for it. 

The simple fact is, the article, if written, dictated, or in- 
spired by the Archbishop, was done so in his capacity of 
journalist, not in his capacity of Archbishop of New York, 
and had just as much authority, aside from its intrinsic 
merits, as if it had been written by the ostensible editor of 
the Pecord himself, and no more. But even if it had been 
signed by the Archbishop with his own name, it could not 
have been an authoritative document, nor even a privileged 
document, for its subject matter was not privileged, or one 
in regard to which an Archbishop has any more authority 
than a layman. On every point touched upon, we had as a 
Catholic layman the same right to criticise him that he had 
to criticise us ; and to bring in the weight of his Episcopal 
character to give force to his criticisms, would be simply 
taking an undue advantage of us. It is only the false 
notion with regard to the province of authority as distin- 
guished from intrinsic reason and argument, entertained by 
a portion of the Catholic public, that gave him this advan- 
tage, and it is this false notion that we say should, for the 
interests of religion and civilization, be corrected. 

The main argument in our article, and the article in the 
Record touched on matters in regard to which the Arch- 
bishop receives no authority by virtue of his Archiepiscopal 
office. They were matters which he can discuss only as a 
citizen and a publicist, and as a citizen and a publicist he 
stands only on an equality with ourselves, and has no ad- 
vantage over us, save in his superior knowledge and 
ability. What he writes, like what we wrote, should be 
judged solely on its merits. Let the Archbishop publish 
in due form an Episcopal Mandement with his name and 
properly certified, and we will recognize it as authoritative, 
as far as an Archbishop by the law of the Church has au- 
thority. But when he writes anonymously, even if we 
know that it is he that is writing, we are under no obliga- 
tion to treat what he writes as authority, and hold ourselves 
as free to criticise it, to point out its misstatements or its 
sophistries, in case it contains them, as though it were 
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written by an ordinary layman, merely observing the 
bienséances which, by the way, should in no case be neg- 
lected. If an Archbishop descends to write anonymously 
for a newspaper, and misrepresent me, shall I not have the 
right to tell him so, and correct his misrepresentation? If 
he uses wit against me, may I not, if I happen to have it, 
use wit against him? In a matter not privileged, in a matter 
where I have as much right to my judgment as he has to his, 
may I not do my best to refute him, if I think him wrong? 
Now, it is not, as a general thing, the clergy, especially 
the bishops, who are wrong in this question of authority. 
No doubt they are human, and may not always be quick 
to rebuke those who assume more power for them than 
their office gives them; but the error is on the side of the 
laity, who understand neither their rights nor their duties, 
who pretend that every thing said by a bishop or priest is 
authority which must not on any account be gainsaid. We 
have heard of a bishop, and a very conscientious and devout 
bishop he was too, who sang in a private parlor “Jim Crow,” 
and “Jim along Josey.” Must these two negro songs be 
regarded, therefore, as yates by authority, and reckoned 
henceforth among the hymns of the Church? Even the 
very question is of doubtful propriety. But this is not the 
worst of it. These people who are so ready to allege au- 
thority against you when they fancy it makes for them, or 
chimes in with their convictions, passions, or prejudices, 
will be the first and loudest to resist it, or at least to clamor 
against it, when it runs athwart their own favorite notions, 
schemes, or wishes. We remember well when we had to 
defend the legitimate authority of the bishops and clergy 
against the very journals that now seek to adduce that au- 
thority against us. Let our bishops and priests attempt to 
persuade our Irish Catholics to distrust the Democratic 
party, notwithstanding we owe to it the terrible rebellion 
still threatening the life of the nation, to persuade them to 
support the Republican party, and to lay aside their hatred 
either of Old England or of New England, and you will 
find their organs saying, as they did in 1848, “ We respect 
the clergy as long as they keep within their own sphere, 
and will obey them; but when they step out of it, we shall 
treat them as we treat other'men.” The obedience of men 
yielded on a false or mistaken principle can never be 
counted on. They may flatter you, but you must court and 
flatter them in turn, or in the tim» of need they will desert 
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you. When we found authority assailed, we defended it, 
and went to the extreme limits in asserting its rights ; when 
we find authority used to crush out legitimate liberty, we 

in turn defend liberty, and if necessary will go to the extreme 
limits in its defence ; for we love both, and will give up 
neither. In the one case as in the other we are alike Cath- 
olic, for we place obedience on the true catholic principle, 
a principle which harmonizes authority and liberty,—obedi- 
ence to \ aw, not to persons, to reason, not to mere arbitrary 
will or caprice. It is as much our duty to resist the usurpation 
of power by persons in authority, for that encroaches on the 
legitimate rights of authority, as it is to defend authority 
against encroachments in the name of liberty. 

In a highly civilized state of society, where intelligence 
is generally diffused ame mg the people, the laity necessarily 
and rightfully rise in importance, and do themselves many 
things which in a less advanced civilization, and where in- 
telligenc e is only sparingly diffused among the people, are 
necessarily done by the clergy. Catholicity embraces both 
religion and civilization, and civilization is, where they are 

sapable, the province of the laity. The evolution and ap- 
plication of the great catholic = iples of civilization under 
the spiritual direction of the Sacerdoc ‘y, is the proper work 
of laymen, as follows logically from the ac ‘-knowledged sep- 
aration of the two powers, and the distinction of Church 
and State. THHere is the sphere of the laity, and in this 
sphere they owe to the clergy only that general subordina- 
tion in which the temporal is always placed to the spiritual. 
Here they work or dead work for the same end as the 
clergy, for civilization does not stand opposed to heaven, 
but is related to it as means to end. How often must we 
repeat that the way to heaven lies through the earth, and 
that civilization is initial religion, or initial ( ‘hristianity, as 
cosmos is initial palingenesia 4 The mistake into which 
non-Cathclies fall as to the true Catholic doctrine on this 
subject arises from supposing that the practices of barbar- 
ous and ignorant ages, in which the people are nobody as 
to intelligence or politic ‘al position, is necessarily the prac- 
tice approved by the Church in civilized ages and nations, 
in which the people are educated and possess political rights 
and powers. The principles of the Church are as immuta- 
ble as the God whose Word they are, and are the same in 
all times and in all places, but the discipline of the Church 
is variable according to the character and wants of different 
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ages and nations. Many things were just and necessary in 
the Middle A ges that would be w holly out of time and out 
of place now. Then almost every bishop was a temporal 
baron or a temporal prince, and joined a certain secular 
jurisdiction to his spiritual jurisdiction. Such an arrange- 
ment, however consonant to the spirit of the times, and 
however necessary and useful it was then, would now be 
manifestly absurd, especially in a republican country like 
ours, where no civil wrinces or barons are allowed. Other 
changes have been efocted. and many others may be effected 
as social changes go on, and go on they will and must while 
the world lasts. Ina country like ours, where—bating the 
negro slaves at the South—ev ery man is a freeman, and 
the civil and politic ‘al equality of ‘all men is rec ognized as 
the basis of our civilization, and where means are adopted 
or in progress to give every child born into the Republie a 
good education, the Middle Ages, based on inequality and 
privilege, must in time wholly disappear, and the Church 
find herself, so to speak, in a new world. To be at home in 
that new world she must divest herself of all medizval 
accidents, and accept the régime of equality and repub- 
licanism. 

In this new state of things, the laity will and must acquire 
new importance, because they will have new ‘apabilities, 
and, as the people, they must take the place of kings, 
princes, and nobles in other times and other nations. With 
the advance of civilization and diffusion of education the 
clergy cease to be the only educated class, or to possess any 
marked superiority over the laity, save in their sacerdotal 
character and functions. Their superiority will become less 
and less personal, and more and more exclusively official. 
They will always be officially superior, because the spiritual 
is in its own essence superior to the secular, and its repre- 
sentatives must alw: ays, in the very nature of the case, be 
superior to the representatives of the secular order. The 
laity in other respects will attain to equality, and have their 
equality recognized. Perhaps they will at times forget 
their proper sphere, and attempt to subordinate the spiritual. 
That, no doubt, is a danger to be guarded against. Still we 
apprehend that it will be found necessar y to leave to lay- 
men all that may be done by men not in Orders. There 
will be nothing uncatholic in this elevation of the laity, but, 
as we view it, a real advance in religious and soc ial’ inter- 
ests. Such a state of things would seem to us to be a fuller, 
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amore perfect realivition of the Catholic idea, than has 
ever yet been realized. We look for the scene of this real- 
ization in our country, when the Catholic faith and the Amer- 
ican order of civilization have been united, and each has the 
aid of the other. 

That some Catholics, cleric as well as laic, do not see or 
believe this, and regard every change from what their 
fathers loved, and what they themselves have been acecus- 
tomed to from their youth up, as a departure from perfec- 
tion, and to be deprecated, we do not deny, and that this 
fact operates to confirm non-Catholics in their persuasion 
that our Church is wedded to a past order of things, and 
can neither accommodate herself to such a new order of 
things, nor give it her blessing, we are far from calling in 
question; but this does not disturb our conv ictions, or 
dampen our hopes. Men are prone to regard the old times 
as better than the present, especially after, like us, they 
have passed the meridian of life. The old man who brought 
us up constantly repeated in our ears the proverb, “ KE ach 
generation grows wiser and wickeder than its predecessor.” 
We understand well the feeling that resists all change, and 
up to a certain point we respect it. We by no means pre- 
tend that all change is progress. But the objection against 
Catholics of clinging to the usages of their fathers, ‘of not 
discerning the signs of the times, foreseeing the storm, and 
prov iding: against tit, lies not speci ially against them. You find 
in every ‘sect the same tendency ) and in the Oriental sects 
the tendenc ‘y far stronger than in modern Protestant sects, 
and in modern Protestant sects far stronger than among 
Catholics. Who does not know that in every sect, even 
among Unitarians, there is a conservative party which acts 
as a drag on the zeal of the younger and more ardent mem- 
bers? Go where you will, you will find a Reform party 
and a Conservative party, often at open war, for the two 
yarties have their root in catholic truth. Catholic truth, 
a ever, rightly understood, reconciles them, by making 
the reform not a new cre: ition, but an evolution of the past, 
the future the development of germs already in the past, so 
that a man may be at one and the same time a reformer and 
a conservative. The conservative Catholics, aside from 
their opposition to us on sentimental erounds, distrust us 
and our friends, because they think that we are disposed to 
cut loose from the past, and break the continuity of Cath- 
olic life. But in time they will understand us better. They 
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will see that what we seek has its root in the past, and is 
only its necessary evolution. They will see that we are 
seeking only to fulfil the past, not to cut ourselves loose 
from it, to carry out according to the demands of time and 
place, in submission to law and or der, the thought, the idea, 
the intent, of those who preceded us, and will gradually 
cease their opposition, become our friends, and cheerfully 
and effectually co-operate with us. 

Catholics are human, and fall like other men into errors 
common to the race. The mass of mankind see not why 
things need to change, why things may not remain as they 
are,—be to-day what they were “yesterday, and to-morrow 
what they are to-day. They consider the men who labor to 
introduce changes in the political and social order, in gen- 
eral or particular civilization, as disturbers of the pe ace, dis- 
orderly persons, moved by an evil spirit, and deserving to 
be repressed by the strong hand of authority. They under- 
stand not that'all life is in evolution, and the evolution of 
the germ in the seed, is the destruction of the body sown, 
and the life in the evolution passes from the old seed to the 
new plant. The life of individuals and of nations is the 
continuous evolution of the divine and infinite idea, of 
-~ h the cosmos is the expression in what we call the nat- 

iral order, and the Church in what we call the palingenesiac 
per and the cessation of this evolution is simply death. 
Man, as Gioberti has well said, is crescent and progressive 
to the Infinite, in which alone he finds, or can find his com- 
plement, his fulfilment, his rest. We can rest, find repose 
only when we arrive at home, and our home is in the Infinite. 
Hence in this life we are on the way, we are travellers, 
viatores, seeking our true country, patria, Vaterland, which 
is Heaven. Hence, all the indiv Lhoale and nations that as- 
sume that the evolution or progress is or may be completed in 
this world, that the end is here below, and count themselves 
to have attained this end, cease to live. Where there is no 
future, there is no progress, and where there is no progress 
there is no life. All history proves it. All nations in pro- 

ortion as they cease to evolve the Idea, and assimilate 
it, stagnate and die. Witness India, China, Japan, Turkey, 
and all the barbarous and savage tribes and hordes of all 
ages. The principle is insisted on by all the masters of 
spiritual life, who tell us that not to advance in our inte- 
rior Christian life, is to fall back, in other words, to die. 

This great law of life is obeyed by Catholics far more 
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generally than it is understood, for they have, when true to 
the Ideal of the Church, the principle ‘of life dwelling and 
operating in them, and they are carried forward, so to speak, 
ex opere operato. But not “all Catholics discern the signs of 
the times, and recognize the successive moments of the evo- 
lution, each when jt comes. The Jewish Commonwealth 
was organized on the promise of a Messiah to come, and 
the Jewish people believed in and hoped for his coming ; 
but when he came they failed to discern him. “ He came 
to his own, and his own received him not.” It is just so in 
every age of the Church. All Catholics believe in progress, 
and in reality hope for it; but when it comes they see “no 
form or comeliness” in it that they should desire it, turn 
away from it, declare it no progress, no evolution of life, 
but an evolution of death, or of satanity, and reject it, as 
the carnal Jews rejected the promised Messiah when he 

‘ame, and crucified him between two thieves. There are 
always carnal Jews in the Church, always Scribes and 
Pharisees, who can discern the sky, but not the signs of the 
times. This, no doubt, is a damage, but we must hear 
them, do as they say, but not as they do. The Idea of the 
Church i is divine and catholic, and by virtue of the divinity 
and catholicity of the Word, she is a living Church, and 
though often impeded in her work by the ignorance, ob- 
stinacy, or selfishness of individuals, she never ceases her 
labor, and subdues not only one generation after another of 
barbarians, but, what is more difticult still, one generation 
after another of Scribes and Pharisees and it is only Cath- 
olie nations, and those nearest to them, and living to a 
greater or less extent in catholic truth and catholic prin- 
ciples, that are even in the secular order living and progres- 
sive nations. 

What leads some Catholics and most non-Catholics into 
error on this subject, leading the former to oppose progress 
in civilization, and the latter to o )pose the Church, is a 
mistaken notion of the Catholic doctrine of infallibility. 
The Church certainly has infallible science and infallible 
speech, but her infallible science pertains not to Catholies 
as individuals, whether they be cleric or laic. Infallibility 
is the privilege of no individual, not even of the P. ype. It 
is a privilege of the whole Church, not of any particular 

vart of the Church, and the Chureh is infallible only in her 
Taea, j in the Word whose life is her life, only in regard to 
the law or principles. Her judgment in defining principles, 
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or in declaring the laws are infallible, but in practical mat- 
ters, in matters in which her judgments depend on human 
wisdom and human testimony, her judgments are venerable, 
and in the order of discipline obligatory, but not infallible, 
She judges from the facts before “her, ‘but she cannot sa 
that the facts before her are always the facts, and all the 
facts in the case. Some Catholics would seem to claim in- 
fallible authority for every bishop and priest, and that, too, 
in every thing, even in matters of business, such as buying, 
selling, and swapping horses, and to feel that they have the 
right to denounce you as resisting authority, in case you 
prefer to follow in such matters your own judgment. "No 
bishop or priest claims such author ity, or countenances such 
a mischievous exaggeration--an exaggeration which, how- 
ever useful it may seem for the moment, or for a special 
a ad is dangerous, and in the long run more or less 
hurtful, and not ‘the least injury it does is the necessity it 
imposes on the sincere Catholic of contradicting it. The 
correction of an exaggeration often appears like denying the 
truth exagger ated, as ~ the correction of superstition, which 
is an exaggeration, often weakens the hold of true religion. 
If the infallible authority of the Church had not been ex- 
aggerated, and made to cover particulars which must vary 
with time and place, no prejudice would ever have been ex- , 
cited against it, and the Church would never have been op- 
posed by non-Catholics on the ground of her being a des- 
potism, hostile to progress and the grave of free and manly 
thought. None of the earlier sects objected to her on any 
such “grounds. They all objected on very different grounds, 
on the ground of her not being sufficiently conservative, 
and suffering an unwarrantable evolution to proceed in the 
explication and application of the principles contained in 
the Creed. So objected the Arians, the Nestorians, and, at 
a later period, the Greeks. The Reformers in the sixteenth 
century objected to her on the ground that she favored lib- 
erty at the expense of the Royal and Imperial authority ; 
that she had departed from the faith, created new dogmas, 
new rites, and new canons, &c.—all objections to her on the 
zround of not being sufficiently conservative and stationary. 
t is only recently, “only since the Catholie world has been 
to a great extent recast in the mould of a Soc tiety whose 
constitution was copied from the absolute monarchy of 
Spain, that the principal objections the Catholic has now to 
meet, have been seriously and extensively urged. 
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There is nothing that strikes the student of ecclesiastical 
history more forcibly, than the contrast between the liberty 
of thought and expression practically asserted by € Catholics 
in the early and middle ages of the Church, and that which 
has been allowed for the last two centuries. In these latter 
centuries orthodoxy has grown meticulous, and the repres- 
sion of error is far more studied than the evolution — ap- 
plication of truth. The political absolutism of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries seems to have passed into 
ecclesiastical discipline. The consequence is that the Church 
during these centuries has hardly made any progress except 
in centralization, and in the transfer of obedience from obe- 
dience to law, to submission to persons. The mission of 
Genius in the Church has been rejected, or discouraged, 
and has been earried on, as far as carried on it has been, 
outside of the Church, without the conservative and sancti- 
fying influence it would have had in the Church. Here is 
the reason of the new kind of objections that are brought 
against our religion. But for this change in discipline, 
which may or may not have been wise and necessary, we 
should never have heard of these objections. 

We have spoken of the Church according to the Idea she 
is realizing in her life, her essential constitution, her uni- 
versal law, and her disc ‘ipline where she is in her normal 
state. In this country she is at present in an abnormal state. 
Our country is included in the number of Missionary coun- 
tries, not in the number of those denominated Catholic na- 
tions. Our correspondence is with the Propaganda, not 
with the Cardinal Secretary of State. The canon law has 
not been generally introduced among us, and the power of 
the bishops i is not restricted by its provisions. Each bish- 
op is well nigh absolute in his own diocese, and the freedom 
of the second order of the clergy has no security but in the 
will and conscience of the bishop. Their position, legally 
considered, is one of absolute dependence, and that depen- 
dence, instead of being mitigated, would seem to be, if pos- 
sible, rendered more absolute by the canons and decrees of 
our own Councils. The bishops can order a priest to any 
vost he pleases, remove him when he pleases, and withdraw 
his faculties when he chooses, without being responsible to 
any one, but to God, for he can do it without being obliged 
to assign any reason therefor, or convicted of violating any 
canon recognized as in force. A slight step in protection of 
the second order, we confess, has been taken in some Prov- 
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inces, but it is only a slight one, and we believe is by no 
means recognized in all our Provinces. We are far from 
saying or from insinuating that any Bishop has ever abused 
his power, or ever w ill abuse it, but as long as he has des- 
potie power, its influence will affect more or less unfavorably 
those subject to it, and we believe the spirit and tone of 
our clergy would be much elevated, their zeal increased, 
and their duties more cheerfully and more energetic: ally per- 
formed, if they had the protection they have in other coun- 
tries where the canon law is in force. That the Church ap- 
proves the present order of things, we know is not true, 
because the very existence of canon law proves the con- 
trary, and she evidently submits to it only as a present ne- 
cessity, and as a provisional and temporary state of things. 
Of the necessity and advantage of it in the present state of 
things we are not competent judges, and, if we refer to the 
fact, it is solely to show our non-Catholic friends that they 
have no right to conclude from it any thing against our as- 
sertion that the government of the Chureh is a government 
of law, not a government of persons, or of arbitr: ary will. 
The Church here is in an abnormal state in another re- 
spect. In all countries where the Church is established, if 
we except Judea, she has been introduced by foreign mis- 
sionaries, and necessarily so. But in our country the Church 
has not been introduced by foreign missionaries converting 
the natives. As yet there have been oroperly no mission- 
aries sent hither for the conversion of the American people, 
and the mission here has been to a Catholic population as 
foreign as the missionaries themselves. A small band ot 
Catholics settled one of the original Colonies, but only the 
smaller part of their descendants have remained Catholic, 
and their missions were not missions for the conversion of 
the country. Aside from these, and the remnants of some 
French and Spanish colonists subsequently incorporated into 
the body of the American people, the Catholic population 
is composed of a comparatively recent migration hither of 
Catholics from all Catholic countries, -together with their 
children born since their arrival. The missions have not 
been sent to a non-Catholic people, but to a population al- 
ready Catholic. This presents an almost entirely different 
state of things from what has ever been in any other 
country. The Catholicity in this non-Catholic country is 
not the effect of conversion, but of the migration hither of a 
Catholic population, consisting of both clergy and laity. 
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Our bishops and priests are bishops and priests to an old 
Catholic people, not to a non-Catholic or newly-converted 


people. 

The consequence of this is that the Church has here a for- 
eign aspect, and has no root in the life of the nation. The 
Church brings here foreign manners, tastes, habits, a foreign 
civilization, and a foreign faith and worshippers, with foreign 
believers and worshippers, and whatever we may say, or 
whatever may be the case hereafter, the Catholic am in 
this country are as distinct from the American people, in 
all except their pees and social rights, as the people of 
France, Italy, Spain, England, Germany, or Ireland. As 
yet it is idle to pretend that both are one people, living one 
common national life. It is no such thing. W hen the 
priest refers his people to their ancestors, he refers not 
to our American ancestors, but to an ancestry of some for- 
eign nationality, and Catholics themselves distinguish non- 
Catholics as Americans, as in Ireland they call themselves 
Irish, and Protestants Sassenagh, or Saxons. They in- 
trinsically feel that they are not Americans in the sense 
non-Catholics are. The fact, disguise it as we will, is that, 
though for the most part American citizens, Catholics in 
this country, speaking in general terms, are a foreign people, 
think, feel, speak, and act as a foreign population. An old 
American, like ourselves, feels, in the first and last moment of 
his intercourse with them, that, though he and they are of the 
same faith and worship, ‘he belongs to a different order of 
civilization from theirs, has ideas on most subjects different 
from theirs—in a wor d, that they are not his countrymen. 

We do not present this as their fault or as ours. It is 
nobody’s fault, but it is, nevertheless, a fact, and a fact not 
without important conse uences, and which cannot be re- 
garded as having no rat wane on the conversion of the 
country, and none on the American civilization itself. In 
the first place, it enlists against the Church, in addition to 
the prejudices of non- -Catholies against Catholicity, all the 
prejudic es of natives against foreigners. Especially is this 
the case, when it is seen that the majority of those who en- 
ter as converts the Church, enter also and become natural- 
ized in the foreign colony, and virtually forsake their own 
countrymen, without going out of their own country. In 
the second place, the “bishops and clergy being educated 
and consecrated to the service of a people already Catholic, 
are not missionaries to our non-Catholic population, and do 
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not feel themselves called upon to labor specially for the 
conversion of the American people, and do little or nothing 
to that end. We often boast of the progress of our religion 
in this country, but we deceive ourselves. As yet the 
Church has made little or no progress in converting the 
American people, and what we call her progress is only the 
augmentation of the foreign colony. Catholic missions 
to the American people have not yet been opened. The 
missions in the country are to the foreign colony of 
Catholics settled here. No doubt a few converts are 
made, but they number, all told, we should judge, not a 
tithe of the perversions of Catholics that take place. Be- 
sides, as we howwi just intimated, the majority of these con- 
verts join the foreign colony, become far more assimilated 
to the foreign colony, than Catholic foreigners settled here 
do to the American “people proper. So that, in reality, our 
Catholic progress consists not In Catholicizing, but in for- 
eignizing the country. 

Now, here is the source of much diffieulty. The Amer- 
ican who becomes a Catholic, but cannot consent to de- 
nationalize himself, in all respects save his political and 
civil rights, and who is determined to live, think, feel, and 
act as an American, do his share of the work in developing 
and advancing American civilization, finds himself in a 
most awkward predicament. Ile is separated by the civil- 
ization which he defends from his Catholic brethren, and 
by his religion, regarded as foreign, from his non-Catholic 
countrymen. Believi ing the civilization of the foreign colony 
inferior to the American, he is obliged in conscience to 
resist its extension, and believing his own countrymen 
heterodox, he is obliged to make war on their heterodoxy. 
This is the position in which we find ourselves placed, and 
the fire from the Catholic ranks is much more destructive 
than that from the Protestant ranks. As long as this state of 
things remains, the Church here is certainly in an anoma- 
lous and false position. Her own children are accidentally an 
impediment to her progress, and the more they riwltiply 
and the more influential they become, the more opposed to 
them become the American people proper, and the greater 
the danger to American nationality and civilization. The 
mass of the Catholic people see nothing, dream nothing of 
this, and rather wish to destroy American civilization, think- 
ing their own much superior to it. The bishops and clergy, 
mingling chiefly with their own people, and sharing their 
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feelings, passions, and prejudices, either do not see it, or 
see no way of remedying it. Only non-Catholics and con- 
verted Americans, or such Catholics as have imbibed real 
American sentiments, see it clearly, and attach importance 
to it. But the matter really is one of grave wemiee quence, 
and graver than is commonly thought, under the point of 
view both of religion and civ ilization. 

We lay it dowr nas certain that the foreign colony will 
not absorb the country, and though it may weaken. and to 
some extent corrupt, will not displace its civilization. If 
they who manage our Church affairs insist on keeping 
Catholies as a fore sign body, our numbers will decrease in- 
stead of increasing, when emigration from Europe ceases. 
Our children, especially the brightest, most energetic, and 
the most ambitious, will, as they grow up, Americanize, and 
if the Church remains foreign, they will virtually, if not 
formally, abandon her communion, and when the old folks 
from the old country die off, Catholicity with us will die 
out. Here is the sad prospect before us. Yet few but 
foreigners or foreignized Americans can be bishops or 
priests. The real American, not being understood, and 
being though obedient, not obsequious, is distrusted and set 
aside, anda 1 foreigner or the son of a foreigner, sympathizing 
heart and soul with the peculiarities of the foreign colony, 
is preferred. He is more flexible than the Amerie: an, end 
therefore regarded as more manageable. We, for ourselves, 
weep over this. We cannot but raise our feeble voice in 
the name of the Catholic religion and American civilization 
against it. Are our own country men to remain forever de- 
barred of the faith, the hopes, and the consolations of our 
holy religion ? 

Yet, however discouraging to the American who feels a 
deep interest in the progress both of the Church and of 
American civilization, this state of things may be, we must 
remember that it is only accidental, that it is abnormal and 
cannot last. It is no objection either to the Church herself, 
or to the necessity of the Catholic faith to the full evolution 
and realization of the American idea. We are not blind to 
the faults of our countrymen, whether North or South, East 
or West, and no man has lashed them more severely than 
we have. When we speak of American civilization, we 
speak of the type, the order of civilization the American 
people have it in charge to realize. We have never pre- 
tended, and should be so: ‘ry to be thought capable of pre- 
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tending, that we have as yet fully realized it. In its con- 
tinuous evolution and realization’ in law, institutions, man- 
ners, customs, habits, &e., consists the life in this world of 
the American people. We have not yet attained to the end 
of that life; we have not yet fulfilled our mission, done our 
work, and harmonized practically religion and civilization. 
We cannot do this without orthodoxy. We cannot do it 
without the Catholic faith and worship, without the Cath- 
olic Church and Catholic discipline. But hitherto the 
Church has been presented to us not asthe catholic Church, 
but as a foreign ones ‘th. We need the catholicity, but not 
the foreignism, for that foreignism which Catholics bring 
with them and perpetuate in their foreign colony is uncath- 
olic and antagonistical to the American idea, and has thus 
far done more injury to our American order of civilization, 
than the ¢ atholicity they also bring, has yet done to aid it. 
The spread of Catholicity associated with the foreign civil- 
ization, throughout the country, would destroy the Amer- 
ican order of civilization, and reproduce i in our New World 
that of the Old World, on which ours is, in our judgment, 
a decided advance. The American people see this, and 
hence the little or no progress of | Catholic religion 
among them. 

But we do not despair either of American civilization or 
of the Catholic religion, for they have a natural affinity for 
each other. The divorce between them is abnormal and 
injurious to both. The American order of civilization is 
the best expression the world has yet seen of catholic truth 
on its human side, and as in the catholic Idea the human 
and Divine are inseparably united, there is and must ever 
be a strong tendency for them to unite in their practical real- 
ization. This tendenc ‘y will gradually eliminate from the 
Catholic body their forei ignism, and render them more 
American, by rendering them more catholic. The tenden- 
cies of Catholicity and Americanism are in the same di- 
rection, and necessarily strengthen each other. Besides, as 
time goes on, American converts will less readily abandon 
their Americanism, and feel more déeply that, in becoming 

Catholics, they are bound, for the sake of their religion and 
ot their non-Catholic countrymen, not to denationalize them- 
selves, or to make themselves foreigners. Before long, too, 
missions will be opened to the American people, and the 
missionaries, even if not of American birth and breeding, 
if they are missionaries not to foreigners in America, but to 
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Americans, will present their religion in its Catholicity, with- 
out coupling with it a civilization interior or antagonistical to 
our own. There is no necessity that the missionaries should ‘ 
be native Americans; for it would be ridiculous to pretend 
that only natives can convert natives. What is more ne- 
cessary is, that there should be a really American clei gy for 
the for eign Catholics colonized in the country. The evil is 
greatly exaggerated by having both clergy and congrega- 
tions composed of foreign Catholics. American clergy for 
the foreign congregations, for the ¢ Catholic *s now in the coun- 
try, and ‘foreign missionaries to the American people, would 
not be objectionable, but in ms my respects would be a 
very good arr angement. Foreign- -born and foreign-educated 
priests do not foreignize ae ountry , or injure its civilization, 
but introduce much that is advantageous to it; they are 
objectionable only when their congregations are foreigners, 
for it isonly then that they rende r their ‘religion foreign. Then 
they are forced by the influence of their congregations, by 
the nee essity of managing them, and advane ‘ing thei ir spirit- 
ual welfare, to conform to or to suffer to go unchanged the 
foreign notions, usages, and habits they bring with them. 
We ask as far as practicable an American clergy for the 
Catholics already in the country, for the sake of thoroughly 
Americanizing them at the earliest practicable moment, but 
we do not ask that missionaries to non-Catholic Ameri- 
cans should be either American born or American bred, as 
in some respects non-American missionaries would be pref- 

erable. 

But be this as it may, the American missions must soon 
open, and when they do, large numbers of Americans will 
become Catholies, for large numbers of them are ready to 
become Catholics when they see they can become so with- 
out abjuring their country or American civilization. These 
converts will remain Americans, and be the nucleus of the 

Catholic-American population. Around them will gradually 
gather, and to them will be gradually assimilated the whole 

Catholic population of the country, and the distinction be- 
= een foreign-born and native- -born Catholics will be obliter- 
ated, as w ill also the distinction of foreigners and Americans 
as a distinction between Catholic and non-Catholic Ameri- 

‘rans. Both will be alike Americans, and differ only in 
inatters of faith and worship. There will remain fora time 
at least the distinction of orthodox and heterodox, a very 
= ant distinction indeed, but there will be no distinction 
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under the point of view of civilization. Catholics and Pro- 
testants will not as now constitute two distinct peoples. 

To this end, also, we believe our present civil strife will 
greatly contribute. Up to the ac ‘tual levying of war against 
the government, the great body of our Catholic population 
undoubtedly sympathized with the South. They were at- 
tached to the Democratic party, whose strength had alw: ays 
been in the Siave-holding States; they were, many of them, 
like ourselves, strongly attached to the doctrine of States 
Rights, which was made the basis of the right of Secession, 
and the metropolis of the Catholic colony was in Baltimore, 
a city of strong Southern sympathies. They had been 
taught to regard. the Abolitionists as Puritan fanatics, and 
dangerous to the peace and safety of the Union, and the 
Democratic journals had assured them that the Republicans 
were only disguised or undisguised <Abolitionists. But 
when the rebellion broke out, “and its real character and 
purposes became manifest, Catholics very generally in the 
loyal States, especially Catholics of foreign birth and their 
children born ) refused to support it. To their shame 
be it said the old American Catholics in this struggle of 
the nation for life, have proved themselves far less Amer- 
ican, far less loyal than the foreign-born Catholics settled 
amongst us. Boston Catholics , nearly all belonging to a 
recent migration, have been for. more American than Palti- 
more Catholics cl: aiming to be descendants of the Maryland 
Pilgrims. The Boston Pilot has been far less un-American 
than the Baltimore Catholic Mirror, and the Pittsburgh 

lutholic, edited by both foreign- -born and foreign-educated 
C atholics, has shown a far more truly patriotic spirit than 
the Zeleg: raph and Advocate, whose senior editor is an Amer- 
ican anda convert. A large portion of Catholics of the old 
American stock have been and, we presume, still are dis- 
loyal, while the mass of foreign-born Catholics in the Free 
States, have sided with the Union. It is a singular phenom- 
enon, ‘which, however, we have no space now to explain. 
But the fact that our adopted citizens have so generally 
sided with the Union, and volunteered to fight its battles, 
has already greatly softened the American prejudic es against 
them both as forei gners and as Catholics, and be fore the 
war is over will soften them still more. W e, ourselves, 
who are an American of Americans, are proud of them, 
while we are ashamed of our disloyal or peace-prating Cath- 
olic countrymen. 
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But what is still more to the purpose, the Catholics who 
have sided with the Union, these Catholic officers and men 
who with hearty good-will are fighting her battles, render- 
ing so much service to the country and suffering 80 much 
for it, learn to feel that it is their countr y> and that they 
have part and lot in her history. Their sy inpathies become 
enlisted in behalf of American civilization, for which they 
are fighting, and they will return with their laurels from the 
battlefield with American hearts, an American people. 
This war has been sent to us in mercy. It has come as a 
chastisement on both the North and the South, and will 
arrest us in the false directions we were taking, recall us to 
the real American principles from which we had departed 
far, and were departing farther. It will have a salutary 
effect both on old Americans and on Neo-Americans, and 
mould both into one truly American people. It will, unless 
we Catholics foolishly throw aw ay the opportunity it gives 
us, open a fair field for Catholic activity and enterprise, 
and enable us to bring our religion to bear, not in destroying 
but in evolving, advancing, and perfecting American civil- 
ization, and giving to the ‘world a practical example of the 
regime of liberty it may well attempt to imitate. Then our 
Church will be here in her normal position, and she will no 
longer be confounded with her accidents, or embraced or 
rejected for what she is not. 

But we have extended our remarks to an unreasonable 
length. Yet we had many things we wished to say, and 
we have after all said only a few of them. The reader will 
see that our aim has been something more than our per- 
sonal defence, and that our wish has been to explain the 
anomalies presented by our religion in this country, and 
without concealing or palli: iting in the least what we regard 
as anomalous, and to non-Catholies is inexplicable in the 
Catholic body, to prove to our non-Catholic countrymen that 
we can be a x oad Catholic, and love liberty ds firmly : as they 
do, and join heart and hand with them ‘in defending, sus- 
taining, evolving, and perfecting American civilization. 
What is foreign or un-American in our Catholic population 
or in the position of our Church is only accidental, and 
must as things go on disappear. Many Catholics will fail 
to understand and appreciate our motives, and imagine 
that we are only venting our ill-humor with them. But 
that is their affair, not ours. We have no ill-humor to- 
wards them or anybody else, unless it be towards imbecile 
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statesmen, and dilatory or lukewarm military commanders. 
But we think more of American civilization than they do, 
and are more anxious to reunite it and our religion for the 
benefit of both. We wish to see our countrymen Catholics, 
and we wish to see all Catholics heartily sustaining the 
American order of civilization. 


Arr. IIl.—£ssays Theological, Philosophical, and MHistori- 
cal, on the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. 


Att facets are symbolic, and reveal or symbolize to him 
who knows how to read them, a truth or re: lity which 
transcends and informs them, that is their principle and 
cause, and which they exteriorly express or manifest. 
Creation is a fact, but not a fact complete in itself signify- 
ing no reality or "relation beyond itself. The creative act, 
and therefore the universe as a whole and in all its parts is 
simply the expression ad extra, or the extrinsication of the 
Eternal Word or Logos, who was in the beginning, who 
was with God, and who was God, and nothing created is 
really understood or intelligible, save in its relation to the 
creative Word by whom all things were made, and without 
whom nothing is made, or can be made. Our senses may 

apprehend the visible “nampa of the universe, but we 

really know or fully understand the universe or any thing in 
it only as we penetr ate beyond the visible or the sensible, 
the sy ‘mbolie veil or mimetie bark, and seize the intelligible, 
the voynzéy that transcends it, and which it expresses. The 
real word is never the sensible word, the sounds which 
strike the ear, or the characters written or printed on 
paper, and which are addressed to the eye, but the sense 
or meaning they symbolize to the understanding. The 
visible or sensible phenomena of the universe, natural or 
supernatural, are simply sounds or characters, the external 
word, if you will, what the Greeks call the mimesis, but 
signitics unt only as symbols or imitations of the internal 
word, and the internal word or me: ming symbolized, if in 
the created order, is itself dependent on a more interior 
word still, and is significant only as it is apprehended in its 
union with the E ternal Word through the medium of the 
Divine creative act. 
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Henee, real science, as Plato taught us long ago, does 
not consist in knowing facts in their simple v isibility , or in 
the simple apprehension of sensible = toll but in 
knowing the intelligible, or tdea, on which they depend as 
their cause and principle, in which is their real significance, 
and which they symbolize to the understanding. ‘The 
sensible, copies or imitates the intelligible, but the ‘true ob- 
ject of science is the intelligible or supersensible, not the 
sensible. We do not know nature, even though we 
know all the sensible or material phenomena of the universe, 
if we know them only as sensible and unrelated phenomena, 
with no recognition of their intelligible meaning and rela- 
tions. The sensible does not stand alone, or rest on itself ; 
it depends on the intelligible, what Plato calls the ¢dea, 
both to exist and to be known. As there are and can be no 
sensible phenomena without intelligible sealite that tran- 
scends and informs thém, so can there be no sensible : appre 
hension, as distinguished from mere organic affection, with- 
out intelligible intuition. It is‘never enough, then, in any 

case whatever, to apprehend the simple material fact, it is 
always necessary to go farther, and ascertain its intelligible 
meaning, or the idea it symbolizes, manifests, or reve: als to 
the understanding. 

The facts or events of history are symbolic in like man- 
ner as any other class of facts. The facts are the sounds 
and characters, the sensible word of history, but they are 
not in themselves history, or the internal or intelligible 
word in which is all real historical significance. A man 
may know them all, but if he knows them only as sensible 
and unrelated facts, he knows as little of history, as he knows 
of the Greek language who knows only its written charae- 
ters ; for to him the characters are inexpressive, insigniti- 
cant, and present or represent no intelligible or noetic ob- 
ject. Sensible facts, as external words, are significant only 
to the mind, and truly significant only to the mind that 
knows how to read and interpret them. The historian but 
imperfectly performs his task who is a mere chronicler. 
Chronicles are sounds or characters, but not the intelligible 
words of history. They are often preferable, when full and 
faithful, to mi ny, 80-C% alled, elaborate philosophic histories, 
because they give the m: aterials which the student may use 
and interpret for himself. But they are not history. The 
history is in the intelligible facts sy mbolized by the Inaterial 
or sensible facts. 
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It is necessary in reading historical works, by whomso- 
ever written, to bear this in mind, and to euard against 
supposing that we know general or partic sular history, be- 
‘ause we are familiar with the sensible or material facts in 
the case. No fact or event stands alone in God’s universe. 
All the facts or phenomena of any given history have an 
intelligible origin, or a supersensible, principle on which 
they deper nd, and take place only by virtue of and in ac- 
cordance with some supersensible or transcendental law, in 
fulfilment of some purpose or plan of the Creator. — 
of them are arbitrary, accidental, or isolated, for all cre 
tion is by the Eternal Word or Logos, and therefore inion 
be logical in their origin, medium, and end, and therefore 
in dialectic relation to the principle, medium, and end of 
creation itself. To know any, apparently the least signiti- 

vant fact of nature or history, really, to understand it, it is 
necessary to see it not merely as an isolated or unrelated 
fact, but in its relation with all other facts, and to the dia- 
lectic law of all life. In fact, we cannot see or apprehend 
it in its real character unless we have in our minds the true 
theory or schema of the universe, natural and supernatural, 
and its relation to God as its prototype, archetype, and 
creator. The true historian must be a theologian and 
philosopher, and study and relate historical events from the 
see of view, and in the light of a true and adequate theo- 
ogical or philosophical doctrine. 

ivery man does and must write history from the point 
of view of his own theology, from the point ot view of his 
own doctrine of God, and the universe. He cannot do 
otherwise, if he would. Every man must look at or con- 
template obje cts as they appear from his own stand-point. 
If his stand-point is not sufficiently elevated, and his vision 
sufticiently comprehensive to take in the universe of facts 
in their completeness, in their true order and real perspec- 
tive as they appear to the Creator himself, he can never 
write absolutely true history, or history absolutely trust- 
worthy. The ‘only absolut ely trustworthy history is the 
history written under divine i inspiration, as that given us in 
the Holy Scriptures. He who sees things only from a low, 
narrow, sectarian stand-point, a narrow, unsound, or defec- 
tive theology or philosophy, not only cannot give a true in- 
terpret: ation’ of historical facts, not only cannot give a true 
Pa: geome eae of them, but he cannot even give a true, 
full, and impartial narration of them. All are net even 
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perceptible from his stand-point, and all that are perceptible 
and even perceived will not be noted. Many not unrecog- 
nized will be neglected, or thrown into the background, as 
insignificant and of no account. A false perspective will 
be maintained throughout, and facts will be exaggerated, 
mutilated, presented in a prominent light, or thrown into 
the shade, according to the exigencies of his theological or 
philosophical doctrine, and this, too, without any malice, or 
any intention of misrepresenting, perverting, or falsifying 
history. This is inevitable, so long as human infirmity and 
human imperfection remain. 

J. Merle d’ Aubigné has written several volumes of what 
he calls the History of the Grand Reformation. He is a 
Swiss Calvinist, and writes from the point of view of the 
Calvinistic theology, a modified Manicheism. He _ pro- 

ceeds from the assumption of two principles—Divinity and 

Satanity—in eternal conflict, without any mediuin of recon- 
ellistion or dialectic harmony between them. Being a Prot- 
estant, Rome represents for him Satanity, and Protestant- 
ism Divinity, and the significance of the great Movement 
of the sixteenth century was God rising up to put down 
Satan. All his facts are adjusted to this theory, and those 
which do not tend to sustain it are omitted, misstated, or ex- 
plained away. The distinguished Catholic Bishop of Louis- 
ville, not rising always to the point of view of the Catholicity 
he professes, and not always bearing in mind that Catho- 
licity is catholie, and embraces and integrates in itself all 
truth, ditfers from the Swiss historian very little, except in 
assuming in opposition to him that Protestantism represents 
Satanity, and Rome Divinity. For him, though there were 
abuses among Catholics that needed reforming, the Reform- 
ation was Satanic in its inception, progress, and termination. 
It originated in impatience of restraint, in the spirit of dis- 
obedience, in the love of riches, in a craving for license, 
and hatred of truth and holiness. Its significance for him 
is an uprising of Satan to dethrone the Son of God, King 
of kings, Lord of lords, and Author and Finisher of our 
Faith. Ile corrects many of the errors and misstatements 
of his Protestant contemporary, brings out and places in a 
prominent light many facts the Calvinist had neglected 
or suppressed, but from him hardly more than from his 
adversary can we get a real insight into or understanding 
of the Protestant Reformation as a world movement, or 
production of the Welt-Geist. From neither, nor from both 
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together, can we get a full, clear, faithful, and impartial 
statement even of the sensible facts in the case. Neither, 
in fact, writes history. Each writes as a controversialist, 
and each introduces only the facts necessary to make out 
his case, and establish his side in the controversy. One is 
almost as sectarian as the other, and neither approaches the 
subject from the real catholic point of view, and studies it 
in the light of the Idea ics 1, as Theandric, embraces at 
once in their distinction and union all the truth of God and 
all the truth of man, and whose life is the life of the Church 
or the regenerated human race. Both remain as far as pos- 
sible in the sensible region, and the Catholic Prelate makes 
almost as little account of the Theandric idea and lite of 
the Church as the Protestant Minister himself. 

If there is any truth in the doctrine we are asserting, the 
historian of the Protestant Reformation should approach 
the study and explication of its facts from the really cath- 
olie point of view, for it is only catholic truth that enables 
us to do it from the point of view of the creative Word, or 
from the point of view of God himself. Catholicity is the 
Ideal truth, or Idea, or Word made flesh, who says of him- 
self: Iam the way, the truth, and the life. Catholic truth 
considered in itself or objectively, is God incarnate, and the 
life of the Church, that is the regenerated human race, is 
the life of the W ord made flesh, as the life of men in the 
order of generation is the life of Adam, and the way to 
God as our final cause, or to our end, to eternal beatitude, 
is by living this lite. In this there is nothing arbitrary, 
nothing anomalous, nothing not in harmony with the uni- 
versal order of things. 

The whole Christian order, nay, the whole created order, 
rests for its basis on the mystery of the Trinity or Triunity 
of God. God is inconceivable as living being, as actual 
God, or, as the philosophers and the logia ans say, most pure 
act, unless conceived of in the threefold relation of Father, 
Son and Iloly Ghost. God cannot be actual unless he 
acts, for without acting he can be conceived only as potential, 
or in potentia adactum. He cannot be infinite intelligence 
without infinitely intelligencing, for an intelligence that 
does not intelligence is simply no intelligence at all. The 
intelligence to be actual, must express itself, at least interior- 
ly, and to be infinite it must have an infinite expression. 
The interior expression of intelligence, the expression of 
intelligence to itself, or expression of itself by taking itself 
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as its own object, is the generation of the Word, the exact 
image of the intelligence expressed. The Father as gener- 
ative principle knows himself, and this knowing of himself, 
as the object of his own intelligence begets the Son, or 
generates the Word, who, though bearing the relation to 
the Father of filiation : as the Father bears to him the rela- 
tion of paternity, is yet identically God, and the express 
image of the F ather. The Father must turn to the Son, 
and the Son to the Father, and from their mutual spiration 
must proceed Love, or the Holy Ghost. Deny this, deny 
the generation of the Word and the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, eternal and immanent in the divine essence, and you 
deny that God is most pure act, or actual in himself, and 
are obliged to assume with Hegel, that he actualizes him- 
self only extrinsically in creation, and first attains to self- 
consciousness in man. 

This view of the Godhead neither denies nor obscures the 
unity of God, for the unity of God is predicable of his 
being, or entity, and the triple relation of Father, Son, and 
Holy ‘Ghost, asserted by Christian theology, is the mystery 
of his interior essence, and is the interiority, or very essence 
of his being. If we may so speak, it is prior to his being 
and constitutive of it. The very essence of God is rel: ation, 
but a relation that has its terms in the essence itself, not 
out of it. The unity is not the primum, is not prior to the 
triplicity, and the relations do not proceed from unity as 
first, second, third; but the relations themselves are the 
primum, and precede, if the expression be permissible, unity, 
as in being essentia precedes esse. They are the essence of 
the Divine being, and constitutive of the Divine unity, 
by virtue of which God is perfect, complete, actual, living 
being, or real being in opposition to the das reine Seyn, 
of Hegel, which is simple possibility, and as such identical, 
as Hegel truly says, with das Nichts-Scyn, or not being. 
The error of Hegel is in not perceiving that what he calls 
das Seyn, das Idee m, and dus Wesen, are intrinsic, and that 
the progress from the first to the second, and from the sec- 
ond to the third, which is living, active being, or being in its 
plenitude, is intrinsic in the bosom of the divine essence 
itself. He makes them extrinsic, and hence supposes that 
God in himself is incomplete, and completes himself in the 
universe. The complete, full, actual living God according 
to him, is God and the universe, or, rather, the universe is 
God completed or actualized. Hegel understood pertectly 
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well that the three relations asserted by Christian theology 
are essential to the conception of the Divine Being as ac- 
tual or living being, but he did not understand that they 
are intrinsic relations without extrinsic terms. He under- 
stood that there must be a progression in the Divine life, 
but not that the progression is intrinsic and immanent in 
the Divine essence. Not understanding the Christian doc- 
trine, he made the progression necessary to his completion 
as das Wesen or living being, extrinsic, toward an extrinsic 
term. Had he conceived the relations, the progression, or 
Divine generation and procession as in the very bosom of 
the Divinity, therefore necessary, eternal, and immanent, he 
would have escaped his pantheism, and the nihilism’ in 
which his philosophy as all pantheistic philosophy neces- 
sarily terminates. 

The Triad asserted by Christian theology, including the 
relation of subject and object, generator and generated, pa- 
ternity and filiation, and their mutual spiration, or love, the 
end or consummation of all operation, in the very essence 
or intrinsic nature of God, is not opposed to the unity of 
God, but is that unity itself, which is not a numeral, but a 
supernumeral unity. Numeral unity is finite, is a unit, 
and may be followed by other units; but the Divine unity 
is a universal unity, a unity all-embracing, and all-sufficing. 
God as one is not simply one in number, but one universal, 
complete, independent, and self-sufticing being, including 
intrinsically the principle of unity and multiplicity, of iden- 
tity and diversity. That is to say, he is a living and self- 
sufficing unity, or being in its plenitude. Embracing the 
Triad in his essence, he is pure act. His potentiality y and 
actuality are eternally and necessarily coincident in the 
bosom of his own being, and consequently there is in him 
no potentiality to be actualized, no abstract to be concreted, 
no idea to be realized, and we can say of him that He 1s, 
not that he is becoming, das Werden. Uence we escape the 
error of Hegel, Leroux, Cousin, as well as of the Budhists, 
that God is in himself simply das reine: Seyn, or mere po- 
tentiality, and becomes actual, or attains to the plenitude of 
being only in creating or in operating extrinsically. In- 
deed, all philosophy that excludes the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity, and starts from simple unity with the old Elea- 
tics, runs necessarily into some form of pantheism. It 
starts and must start with the idea of the Same, the Identi- 

cal, and exclude the idea of the Diverse; but without the 
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Same and the Diverse dialectically united in the Prototype 
it is impossible to conceive of a universe distinct from God, 
or of a universe distinguishable from him even by his crea- 
tive act. The only possible refutation of pantheism is in 
the assertion of the Mystery of the Trinity, the internal 
generation of the Word and procession of the Holy Ghost 
eternal and immanent in the Divine Essence itself. For it 
is only by that assertion that God can be asserted as being 
in its plenitude, and therefore in himself sufficient for him- 
self. 

The generation of the Word and the procession of the 
Holy ¢ thost are necessar y and eternal operations immanent 
in the Divine Essence itself, for by them is only asserted 
the eternal actualization in himself of his own essence. He 
is necessarily and eternally what he is—is what he is by 
the intrinsic and eternal nee essity of his own being, not by 
a free voluntary act of his own will, for the Divine will it- 
self is one and common to all the Persons of the Godhead. 
By virtue of the intrinsic, necessary, eternal, and immanent 
operations he is in himself, necessarily and eternally, actual 
being, perfect being, being in its plenitude, or, in scholastic 
language, most pure act, and therefore is in himself sufli- 
cient for himself, needing nothing, and capable of receiving 
nothing from w ithout, or from. any extrinsic oper ation. 
Hence he can never be under any necessity, internal or ex- 
ternal, of operating extrinsically, or of creating an external 
universe. While the internal’ opel ration is necessary, the 
external operation, or the extrinsication of the Eternal Word 
in an external universe, is and must be a free, voluntary 
act, dependent entirely on his own will. Hence all theo- 
logians tell us cre: ition, or every act of God ad eatra, or 
extrinsic act, is a free act. God is free to create or not to 
create, as he sees proper ; but if he creates at all, he must 
create after the divine pattern or archetype in his own 
mind, that is to say, after his own eternal and immutable 
Word or Idea, identical, as St. Thomas teaches us, with his 
own essence. Jdea in mente divina nihil est aliud quam 
essentia Dei, The universe has and must have its prototype 
in the Divine Essence, and be an extrinsic copy out of him- 
self of the eternal and immanent operations in himself,—the 
extrinsication of his own essential Triad. Deus est simali- 
tudo rerum omnium, says St. Thomas after Plato, or rather 
after St. Paul, who teaches that the terrestrial copies the 
celestial, as the Lord says to Moses, “See that thou make 
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all things after the pattern shown thee in the Mount.” It 
must be so, otherwise creation would not be the expression 
of the Word, and we could not say that God creates all 
things by his Word; or of the Word or Logos, with St. 
John, “ All things were made by him, and without him 
was made nothing that was made.” 

The prototype of the created universe is in the Trinity or 
interior essence of God, and the universe therefore must 
copy extrinsically in the Chronotope the interior and im- 
manent motions eternal and immanent in the bosom of the 
Divinity. These motions are two: the generation of the 
Word, and the procession of the Holy Ghost. In the gen- 
eration of the Word the action is from the Father as prin- 
ciple, and in the procession of the Holy Ghost the action, 
immanent action, returns to the Father as end. And hence 
we may say—only remembering that we are speaking of 
the interior essence of God, in so far as made known to us 
analogically by revelation, and that the terms of the rela- 
tions are intrinsic in the Divine Essence itself—that the 
Father is the principle, the Son or Word the medium, and 
the Holy Ghost the end or consummation. The universe 
which is the Chronotope or the expression of the Divine 
Essence in time and space, or, so to speak, God extrinsicated, 
must have the two corresponding motions, the motion from 
God by way of creation, which we call the cosmic motion, 
responding in time to the generation of the Word in eternity, 
and the motion to God as the end, without absorption in 
him, responding in the Chronotope to the procession of the 
Holy Ghost in eternity, or in God. In creation or every 
act ad extra all the Persons of the Godhead coneur, the 
Father as principle, the Son as medium, the Holy Ghost as 
end, consummator, or sanctifier. 

The Word generated turns necessarily to the Father, the 
generator, because in essence one with him, and living only 
in him, and this turning to him completes the generative 
act, consummated in the procession of the Holy Ghost. The 
act is completed in God, because it is intrinsic, having its 
term in the Divine Being itself. The external act as the 
Divine creative act must copy this act, and receive its com- 
plement or consummation only in returning to God from 
whom it proceeds. Hence creation has not only the cosmic 
motion, or motion from God as creator, but a motion of 
return to God, through the medium of the Word, as final 
cause, or the Holy Ghost, which return is End, Consum- 
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mation, Sanctification, Glorification. The second motion 
complementary of the cosmic motion, we call palingenesiac, 
from the Greek palingenesia, (nadvyyeveota) new-birth, or 
regeneration. This second motion must be that of return 
to "God, for the creature has not its being, either the princi- 
ple or end of its being, i in itself, but in God only, and exists 
only in that it participates of the Divine Being, through the 
Divine creative act. Hence its origin, medium, and end are 

alike in God. “In him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” ‘ Of him, and by him, and in him are all things.” 
“The Lord hath made all things for himself.” God is the 
winciple, medium, and end of cre: ition, which is, as far as 
it goes, the extrinsic expression or image of himself, having 
the type it is realizing in his own essence. 

Pantheists and Emanationists are right when they re- 
strict their doctrine to the interior, immanent, and eternal 
operations within the Divine Essence ; they are wrong only 
when they transfer it from the intrinsic to the extrinsic, from 
eternity to time and space, for then it becomes sophistic al, 
and denies itself. For, if God be intrinsically only Byssos, 
as say the Gnostics, Void, with the Budhists, das Reine | Seyn, 
with Hegel, which i is the pote ntia nuda of the Schoolmen, 
he cannot operate either intrinsically or extrinsically, and 

cannot render himself Plenum or Pleroma by creation. Yet 
the created universe copies the intrinsic relations of the 
Divine Essence, and is not the Divine Triad in itself, but 
its external copy, image, or expression, that is to say, God 
extrinsicated, or, so to speak, the extrinsic God, proc ‘ecding 
from the intrinsic by a free creative act, and completing it- 
self only in returning to God, since God in creating creates 
God. The two motions asserted by the emanationists are 
intrinsic in God, and copied by the created universe. The 
universe proceeds from God, and returns to God, mediante 
the creative act, and in return to God as its end it becomes 
God, as the oes say, but only God by participa- 
tion, not by nature or by identity of essence. The cosmos 
may in this sense be 1 ‘egarded as the initial extrinsic God, 
and the palingenesia as the extrinsic God, or God in the 
extrinsic order, actualized or completed. That is, in the 
palingenesia the creature attains to oneness, not identity, 
with God, and is God in the only sense in which the crea- 
ture, remaining creature, can be one with the Creator, the 
finite with the infinite. It is only by this return to God in 
the palingenesia that the creature can be completed, its 
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potentiality actualized, and its beatitude obtained, as ail 
religions and all philoso hies of any nerve unanimously 
teach. The motion to the end is given initially in the 
creative act itself,—* The Lord hath made all things for 
himself,”’—and hence palingenesia is the completion or ful- 
filment of cosmos. 
sut the initial or incomplete cannot complete itself’ by 
itself, for the potential is reduced to act only by the actual, 
and the cosmos can no more return to God, than proceed 
from God, without the Divine creative act. God was free 
to create or not create, that is, to extrinsicate the Word or 
not, as he chose, and, having resolved to extrinsicate the 
Word, he was still free to give it the highest possible ex- 
trinsication or not, as it pleased himself. But, if he resolved 
to extrinsicate his creative act, he must express his Word, 
and therefore extrinsicate his own eternal and immutable 
ide “aly OF, in other words, follow in his creation the type eter- 
nal in his own essence. So, if he resolved to carry his 
creative act to its apex, to give extrinsically the fullest pos- 
sible expression of his own intrinsic essence, he must be- 
come incarnate, and take the creature up into hypostatic 
union with himself. Neither creation nor incarnation is 
absolutely necessary, for God, as we have seen, suffices for 
himself; but both are necessary necessitate a@ suppositione, 
as say the schoolmen. The Incarnation is necessary to the 
completion, consummation, or glorification of the cosmos. 
The Incarnation is not initial creation, but, as it were, a 
new creation, presupposing the initial or cosmic, and reter- 
ring solely to the medium and end or consummation of the 
cosmos. The Incarnation of the Word, though not the 
Passion of Christ, would have been necessary on the sup- 
position that God intended to give his creative act its high- 
est complement, even if Adam had not prevaricated, and 
the human race fallen from its original state of innocence. 
Whether he would have become incarnate, if man had not 
sinned, we know not. The common opinion of theologians 
is that he would not, and this may be thought to be con- 
firmed by the O feliw Culpa whic h the Church sings in her 
Office for Holy Saturday, and by the fact that our Lord is 
most frequently represented in the Holy Scriptures under the 
character of Redeemer, Liberator, or Saviour. “Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 
sins,” and by the further fact that his work is represented 
as one of mercy, pointing to and culminating in his death 
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on the cross. But however this may be, the Incarnation 
would have been necessary, even if man had not sinned, to 
complete the creative act, and effect the complete reconcil- 
jation or dialectic union between the creature and the 
Creator. 

In himself God is complete being, being in its plenitude, 
by virtue of the generation of the Word and the procession 
of the Holy Ghost, eternal and immanent in his own essence. 
As the supert rational Triad, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
the divine essence is dialectic, and contains the prototype 
of all dialectics. The Father is the principle, the Son or 
Word is the medium, and the Holy Ghost is the end. There 
is in the divine essence itself a progression, immanent and 
eternal progression, be it remembered, from the principle 
through the medium, to the end or conclusion, the consum- 
mation, or completion, as is taught us in the /7/éoque in the 
Creed. The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the 
Son,—from the Father as principle, and from the Son as 
medium. To deny the /i/iogue, and maintain, as the Greeks 
are said to do, that the Holy Ghost proceeds trom the Father 
alone, would be to deny the essentially dialectic character of 
the Divine Being, to deny all medium of progression from 
the principle to the end, and to represent the divine essence 
as consisting of the two extremes without middle term, or 
medium of union. The Father and the Spirit would stand 
without their nevus, as absurd as it would be in logic to 
attempt to draw a conclusion from the extremes without a 
medius terminus. The same heresy transferred from the 
interior of God to the Chronotope or Divine extrinsication, 
would present the extrinsic and intrinsic as two extremes 
incapable of reconciliation. It would make both God and 
the universe sophistical. It would deny all neavs or medium 
between God and creature, and deny alike the procession 
of existences from God and the return of existences in the 
palingenesia to God. It would disjoin fundamentally the 
tirst cause and the final cause, and sunder absolute ly the 
principle and end. This is the grand heresy, as we shall see 
before closing our Essays on the Protestant Movement in 
the sixtee nth century, of all rationalists, and most pietists 
and mystics. These deny all medium of the return of ex- 
istences to God, and fall either into complete pantheism or 
into an absurd dualism, and represent God and the universe 
sach as standing by and sufticing for itself. The denial of 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as medium, 
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is tantamount to the denial of the unity of God. It denies 
all iogic, because it suppresses the middle term. It denies 

the copula between subject and predicate, Being and ex- 
istences in the Ideal formula. The universe can proceed 
from God only by means of the creative Word, and return 
to him as their final cause only by the same medium. Hence 

it is by the Word all things are made, and by the Word as 
mediator that we return to God as our last end. The ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Trinity is therefore the origin and basis 
of all logic, and they who deny it, they who omit the Word, 
the Logos, whence logic itself, as the medium, are doomed 
to an incurable sophistry, if they attempt to make any as- 
sertion at all. Deny the Father as principle, you can assert 
no medium or end; deny the Son as me liator or medium, 
and you have no connec tion or relation between the princi- 
ple and the end; deny the Holy Ghost as end, and you can 
only say two, two, never two and two make four. Whether, 
then, we speak of the procession of existences from God, the 
cosmos, or the return of existences to God, the palingenesia, 
we must recognize the Word, called by the Greeks also the 
Divine substantial or immanent creative act,—for the type 
or idea, according to Plato, is not passive, but causative, 
creative,—as the medium between the principle and the end. 

In the cosmos the Father is erent and the Son is the 
medium ; in the palingenesia the Father is the principle, 
the Son is the medium, and the Holy Ghost is the end ; and 
hence while the Son is called the Mediator, the Holy Spirit 
is termed the Sanctitier, that is Consummator, represented 
in every syllogism or argument as the conclusion. 

The generation of the Word and the procession of the 
Holy Ghost are eternal and immanent in God; but the In- 
‘arnation is in time, is chronotopical, and therefore an act 
ad extra, and an act in which, like every act ad extra, the 
whole Godhead concurs; but as an act mediatorial, as a 
means to the end, only the Word or Son, medium in the 
Godhead between the principle and end, is incarnated 
or can be incarnated. The Incarnation, or the assumption 
of human nature in hypostatic union with God, not being 
in the cosmos, for if it were it would deny all distinction 
of principle, means, and end, and identify the two cycles, 
— cosmic and the palingenesiac, gener ration with regen- 

‘ration, and therefore deny all progression from or to God, 
ree be effected by the immediate creative act of God, ond 
therefore supernatural—in the sense that every immediate 
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act of God, or Divine act not done through the agency of 
second causes, or concreative act of creatures, is a super- 
natural act, and gives birth to a supernatural order,—not 
disconnected or essentially different from the natural ‘order, 
indeed, but in reality related to it, and harmonizing dialecti- 

cally with it. Supposing God intended when resolving to 
extrinsicate his creative Word to give it the highest p Ssi- 
ble expression, and to complete his creative act, » by raising 
the finite to infinite power, the creature to oneness with 
the Creator, the supernatural is not an afterthought in his 
creation, but integral in his original plan, and the natural 
and supernatural are but parts of one indissoluble whole, 
and differ from each other only as the initial or inchoate 
differs from the completion or fulfilment. It is well for 
those who are in the habit of supposing that the natural 
and supernatural, nature and grace, stand opposed one to 
the other to bear this in mind, “for they are opposed only as 
the initial is opposed to completion or fulfilment. 

Taking the view of catholic truth as thus far presented, 
we find the Trinity, or the eternal and immanent gen- 
eration of the Word and the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
which we must assert, if we assert at all God as actual 
living being, or being in its plenitude. God expresses his 
intelligence i in himself, and generates the Word, the express 
image of himself, and the same in essence with himself. 
“The Word was with God and the Word was God”—* the 
brightness of his glory, and the express image of his sub- 
stance.” The Son turns to the Father, and the Father to 
the Son, and from their mutual spiration, the Father as 
principle, the Son as medium, proceeds Love or the Holy 
Ghost, the complement or perfection of the immanent pro- 
gression of the Divine Being. God chooses to express 
himself externally, and thus creates the universe, which is 
himself extrinsicated, for it must express his W ord or not 
be any expression of him at all. It expresses his essence 
externally in time and space, as the Word expresses it in- 
ternally, in his own bosom, to himself. He chooses, as we 
learn irom revelation, not only to redeem man from the 
Fall, but to carry in man his creative act to its apex, to com- 
plete the Divine Being in the extrinsic or aOR one 
order, and thus incarnates himself in man, and raises the 
creature to union with himself, making the finite one with 
the infinite, the created one with the ‘Creator ; that is to 
say, God mediante the creative act. The type copied is in 
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his own essence, the Father concurring as principle, the 
Son as medium, and the Holy Ghost as end. So that by 
the return of the creation in man to God, which is in the 
second cycle and responds externally to the procession of 
the Holy Ghost internally, the participated being is com- 
pletely actualized, perfected, and God is all and in all, exter- 
nally and internally. 

Here as to the principle, medium, and end is catholie 
truth, that is, universal truth, one and catholic, for it em- 
braces at once in the real order, and in dialectic harmony, 
both God and the universe ; God in his interior essence and 
in his exterior manifestation or expression. But we have 
seen that there is in God a progression, immanent indeed, 
eternal, with its term in his essence itself. This progression 
has its expression in the external universe, or in the extrin- 
sication of the creative act, and this progression in the ex- 
ternal cannot be immanent and complete instantaneously, 
as it were, but is in time and space, the chronotope, and 
therefore is successive. It, however, copies the Divine idea, 
and follows its type. It must, then, not only develop in 
time and space, the external expression of the internal chro- 
notope, or ideal time and space, that is, the ability of God 
to extrinsicate his creative act, but it must have its own 
interior and exterior expression, for the universe as a whole 
and in all its parts, represents the Divine idea, and copies 
the progression of the interior essence of God. ’ Each crea- 
ture is, in its order, God in miniature, or the created God 
representing the eternal, uncreated, living, and self-sufficing 
God, in its own order and from its own point of view. The 
extrinsication of the Word or creative act is the created 
universe. The completion or fulfilment of this extrinsica- 
tion is the Incarnation, or the creature become God. The 
extrinsication of man become God, or of the Word made flesh, 
that is, of the Theandric Word, is the Church ; bearing as 
to the Word Incarnate, first, the relation which the universe 
bears to the internal, by whom all things were made; and 
second, the relation analogous to that which the human 
race, in the order of genesis, bears to Adan, its progenitor, 
as has been time and again explained in these pages. The 
Incarnation being in time the Theandrie Word is the Word 
extrinsicated, aud therefore must follow the law of the 
chronotope, and the progression of its life must be progres- 
sive, not in eternity only, but in time, and therefore be the 
successive explication of the Theandric Idea. But this sue- 
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cessive explication and realization in time would be impos- 
sible without its extrinsic expression. Hence the neces- 
sity of the external Church as well as the internal. The 
Church is the Theandric universe, or universe successively 
returning to union with God, or in the participated sense, 
becoming God, attaining to its end or consummation, which 
is its transfiguration in God or glorification. 

The universe is the extrinsic explication of the mystery 
of the Divine essence, and as such must have in time a pro- 
gression responding to the immanent and eternal progres- 
sion asserted by the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, i in 
that essence itself. But in the extrinsic, that is, in the chro- 
notope, the > sma is successive, and the progression is 
from a principle, by a medium, to an end or term not iden- 
tical with itself. Hence the creature does not attain the 
term of its existence at once, in the very instant of its crea- 
tion, but is created in potentia to its end. Ience God cre- 
ates all creatures in genera and species, creates kinds, which 
are each, according to its own law, successively developed. 
This order of successive dev elopment is the order of gener- 
ation, having its origin and archetype in the gener ration of 
the Word, whence the relations of paternity ‘and filiation. 
The genera and species do not subsist without individuals, 
any more than individuals subsist without genera and spe- 
cies. There is no humanity separate from the individual 
man, and no individual man without humanity,—Auman- 
atas. Adam was a perfect man in the order of genesis or 
generation, for in him both the race and the individual 
were coincident. Ile was created as the race individuated, 
and though all individual men as individuals were in him 
only in potentia, in him was the entire human race, and 
therefore potentially all individuals. The successive indi- 
viduation of the race, through successive births, is only the 
explication in the actual order of what was virtual in him. 
Hence we can understand why his fall, or the degeneracy 
of the race in him, affects all his posterity, or how it is that 
all men sinned in him; for all were in him as the race, 
and it is only as the race that original sin is asserted of 
Adam’s posterity. 

The Theandrie Word, or Christ, is at once the Theandric 
Individual, and the Theandric race. The Word assumed 
human nature individuated, completed in the individual 
assumed, not, however, an individual isolated from the race, 
but an individual in whom the race subsisted. Ile was the 
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second Adam, the Theandrie Adam, and the progenitor of 
the whole Theandric race. All who pertain to the Regen- 
eration are virtual in him, as all pertaining to the order of 
generation were virtual in Adam. Hence his power to ex- 
piate or atone for their sins, and their ability to share in his 
merits. They suffered and bore the penalty of their sins 
in him, because they were in him, and for the same reason 
they share his merits, and enter into his glory. They were 
in him, as included in the Theandriec race; and when actu- 
ally regenerated by grace, or are born into the palinge- 
nesia, actually individuated in the order of regeneration, 
they are in him individually, or one with him, according 
to his prayer to his Father, “Let them be one as we are 
one.’ 

sut if all the elect are virtually in Christ as the second 
Adam, their individuation in him, or the explication of the 
potentiality of the Theandrie race, as in the first Adam, 
1s progressive, successive in time, and therefore must follow 
the law of all progression, and have its principle, medium, 
and end. The principle is grace, for we are born of Christ 
by grace, not by natural generation; the medium is the 
Sacrament or Sacraments, the end is the Holy Ghost, or 
Love, the complete union with God. But as the prototype 
is alw ays in the Divine essence, and the archetype in the 
Divine progression or explication of his Word, the progres- 
sion must be an extrinsic as well as an intrinsic progress, and 
have its extrinsic as well as its intrinsic medium. Hence 
the Church must be external as well as internal, and ex- 
press externally as well as internally the Theandrie life or 
progression, as the body is the outward expression of the 
man. The external is the extrinsic expression of the inter- 
nal, and therefore must copy or imitate it as its idea or 
model. Now, as God is one, and in creating expresses one 
Divine Word, giving origin to one universe, as the Word 
made flesh is one, giving origin to one Theandrie race, and 
as the internal Church is one, being the Word made flesh, 
so must the external Church, which expresses the internal, 
be one. As the internal is catholic, since it is the W ord 
made flesh, the indissoluble union of Divinity and human- 
ity, and therefore including all truth and all reality, for 
man is the resumé of all created orders, and all-er sation in 
his return to God attains to its end, the external Church 
must be one and catholic, potentially catholic in time and 
space, and actually in the Idea, or the Ideal truth it ex- 
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presses. As there is but one God, as there is but one cos- 
mos, but one Word made flesh, but one Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, there can be but one faith, one baptism, and 
but one Chareh, either externally or internally.* 

If there be any truth in what we have thus far advanced, 
there is in the Divine Being his own reason of being, and 
the law, not the necessity, of all external creation. He 
could not have expressed his Word extrinsic ally, without 
creating an external universe, nor could he have made that 
universe an extrinsication, so to speak, of Himself, without 
adding to generation regeneration, to the generation of the 
Word the procession of the Holy Ghost. Without its re- 
turn to God in the Holy Ghost, through the medium of the 
Word, the progression would have been initial, incom lete, 
and no image, even in the external order, of his infinite 
immanent, eternally consummated progression. This re- 
turn could not have been effected without the second act, 
or Incarnation of the Word; for without that act, you 
would have had generation, but no regeneration, and no 
procession in the extrinsic order of the Holy Ghost, and 
consequently no consummation, no sanctification, no glori- 
fication, consequently no beatitude. 

It may be said that God might have made the return of 
the creature instantaneous with its birth, or the palinge- 
nesiac cycle consentaneous with the cosmic, leaving no in- 
terval of time between them; but to have so done would 
have destroyed the liberty of second causes. If he created 
man after his own image and likeness, he must create him 
with moral freedom, and leave his return to God to the 
freedom of his own choice. He must, in such case, have 
made a universe which would by no means express his 
own freedom in the act of creation, or express in time his 
own progression; for the external expression of the pro- 
gression of the Divine being is and must be a progression 
in time,—not a progression without any term indeed, as our 
modern progressists assert, which is the most lively image 
of hell we are able to conceive, but a progression whose 
term is the infinite. Progress forever going on, and never 
reaching its term, is the createst of all sophisms ; is, in fact, 
the hell of the reprobate. It does not imply that man is 
infinitely progressive, but that he is not progressive at all,— 


* We refer, for a further exposition of this point, to what we have said in 
the Review for January last, p. 19, et seq. 
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that he remains forever seeking and never finding. Infinite 

rogress is progress to the infinite, and finds its term in the 
infinite, which is heaven, glorification; for then the finite 
is glorified in its union with the infinite. Progression in 
God is immanent progression, and excludes all idea of sue- 
cession, or of time. But progression in creature involves, 
necessarily, the idea of the Chronotope, and is inconceiv- 
able without an interval, longer or shorter, between the be- 
ginning and the end. 

Besides, if we suppose genesis and palingenesia coinci- 
dent and consentaneous, we resolve progression in the ex- 
trinsic order into the intrinsic and Divine immanent pro- 
gression, and take away all concreative act of creatures, 
and the end is attained to by the immediate supernatural 
act of God, without the co-operation of creatures. Crea- 
tures then cease to be second causes, or to be in any sense 
concreative, that is, creative by the aid of the Divine con- 
cursus. This would deny the Divine image in his works, 
deny that he creates after the idea or type eternal in his 
own essence, and would make him the only actor in the 
universe, which would place us on the declivity to pan- 
theism. 

Yet the objection implied amounts to nothing. God ex- 
pressing himself extrinsically expresses himself under the 
relation of time and space, and his expression in regard 
to creatures leaves, necessarily a potentiality to be reduced 
to act, genera to be specificated, and species to be individu- 
ated, the initial or inchoate to be finished, fulfilled ; but in 
regard to himself his act is eternally complete, and there is 
no interval between its commencement and its end. For 
him there is no past, no future, but “one eternal now.” 
All in his mind, as in his decree, is present, is fulfilled. 
The interval is in relation to us, and it is we, and we only 
to whom moments succeed, because, being finite, we can 
attain to the infinite only successively, by a suecession of 
acts. Man is not in his origin God, but a God—by parti- 
cipation—that begins. The potentiality of Adam is only 
successively actualized, and only by successive births and 
generations is the race complete in him individuated. The 
individuation is completed in the new-born infant, but the 
‘apabilities of the individual are not all developed and ac- 
tualized by the Divine creative act, without his own con- 
creative act, or series of acts. So with the Christian. All 
the elect, all the predestinated were really, from the first 
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instant of the Incarnation, in Christ, as you and I were in 
Adam, when God created him in his own image and like- 
ness, and created him with the male and female principle,— 
“male and female created he them”—as much as we were 
when he separated the female principle from the male, and 
formed woman from the side of Adam, “ bone of his bone, 
flesh of his flesh ;” but as individuals we are virtual, not 
actual in him, till begotten anew by grace, and regenerated 
or born again. Time and space pertain to the ‘potential, 
and mark the process of its reduction to act; and as this 
reduction is ade by the co-operation or concreative act of 
the creature, it must be in relation to the creature succes- 
sive, in time, though in regard to God it is simultaneous. 
Consequently, whether it is done a day earlier or a day 
later, as we ‘say, if so be space is left for the free election 
and co-operation of the creature, it in no way affects the 
reason or truth of things. 

If we are right as to the principles of Catholic theology 
we have briefly and inadequately stated, our position must 
be conceded that the proper point of view for studying the 
great Movement in the sixteenth century, as any other great 
world movement, is that of Catholic theology, for that 
theology is really catholic, universal, embracing all the 
truth of God and the universe. It places the student at 
the point of view of God himself, the point of view of the 
Divine Word or Logos, by whom all things are made, and 
of which the universe is the extrinsic expression. From 
this point of view we may appreciate it as truly and as fully 
as fallible men may appreciate any thing. 

We will say, in conclusion, that what we have thus far 
said, must not be taken as a full and complete treatise on 
the great Mysteries touched upon, or as containing a solu- 
tion of all the questions that may be asked in relation to 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, Creation, or the Church. We 
have left many gaps, some of which, the reader, if good- 
natured, may fill up from what we have heretofore publish- 
ed in these. pages on the same topics, and others will be 
filled up as we proceed with the Essays to which this must 
be regarded as a theological and philosophical introduction. 
Our design i is, if we are spared the sufficient use of our eyes 
to furnish our readers with a series of articles intended to 
present a thorough theological, philosophical, and historical 
appreciation of the great Protestant Mov ement, and, in prin- 
ciple, of all heterodox movements in ancient or modern 
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times. Wemay move slowly, and not unlikely disappear 
before completing our task. But we shall do what we can. 

In what we have said, we have laid down the principles 
we shall develop and apply as we proceed. The appo- 
siteness of some of our remarks will not be seen till we 
advance, and till then many things will appear to be too 
indistinctly stated, and to be left unsupported, or to be 
assumed without sufficient reason. We could not help it, 
unless we had expanded our Introduction into a whale 
course of theology, and made it longer than the Swnama 
Theologica of St. Thomas. Nevertheless, perhaps, taking 
what we have said by itself, independently of what is to 
follow, it may not be worthless. It may lead some minds 
to a better understanding of the dialectic character of the 
Divine Essence and creative act, and to trace the relations 
of the created universe back to their prototype in the triple 
relation of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, eternal and im- 
manent in the Divine Essence. We have wished, as far as 
our limits would permit, to show that the universe, inter- 
nally and externally, is the extrinsication of the Divine 
essence, and its procession from God in the cosmos, and re- 
turn to God in the palingenesia, is an external manifestation 
and realization of what is essential, eternal, and immanent 
in the Divine Being—God producing exteriorly a created 
God, responding to himself, and in its consummation to be 
united to him, as the human nature is united to the Divine 
in the Incarnation of the Word. 

We do not suppose that we have said any thing to which 
the eminent prelate, whose History of the Reformation we 
have referred to, for he is a Catholic prelate, and far more 
learned in/Catholic theology than we are, would object. 
We venerate his character, and have heretotore — and 
should still prize, were he not disposed to withhold it, his 
private friendship. All we permit ourselves to say is, that 
in our judgmeut he does not write his history from the 
really Catholic point of view, and, though he is orthodox as 
to dogma, he is sectarian, partisan, in spirit-and tone. Also, 
that he fails to penetrate the external fact, and to seize its 
methexic sense. We think there is more in the Movement 
than he sees, that it has a deeper and a less unchristian 
sense than he detects, or than we ourselves had detected in 
our earlier essays on the subject. 

All our readers know that we regard the Protestant 
Movement as heterodox, and heterodoxy as always in itself 
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hurtful to men and society. We are Catholic, not Protest- 
ant; but we wish, if possible, not merely to show the so- 
yhistical side of the so-called Reformation, but also its dia- 
aes side. We wish to show its truth and its error, its 
good and its bad, and to fix its real character in relation to 
the evolution of truth and the progress of civilization. This 
done in a calm and catholic tone, with a spirit of justice, 
and with a tolerable comprehension of the Movement as a 
world movement, can justly offend no Protestant, and need 
give umbrage to no Catholic. Catholicity embraces and 
integrates in itself all truth, wherever it discovers it, for all 
truth is hers. She is strong enough in herself to be always 
just, always impartial, always sedate, without prejudice, 
without passion, without fear. We can never hope to recall 
the heterodox to Catholie unity till we can gain from them 
a hearing—and a hearing from them we cannot gain till we 
learn to treat their understandings with respect, and their 
characters with justice. 

No man ee a of the name ever consents to compromise 
his principles for any end whatever, for no good ever comes 
of a lie. An uncompromising Catholic is simply a Catholic, 
nothing more, nothing less. ‘We make no compromise with 
heterodoxy when we recognize in the heterodox some ele- 
ments of truth, and commend in them what is worthy of com- 
mendation. There is neither wisdom nor justice in endeavor- 
ing to keep our own people orthodox by painting the hetero- 
dox blacker than they are. Talsdhool, deception, even for 
a good end, though too often practised, is never allowable. 
All deception, every lie is a sophism, and a sin against the 
dialectic order of things, and against God, in whose essence 
is the pototy e of all dialectics. ‘“ The first of all gospels,” 
says Thomas Garlyle, ‘is that a lie is a lie, and no lie shall 
live.” No casuistry can explain away the sophistical char- 
acter of falsehood, or make deception harmless. We have 
no right to practise what are called “ pious frauds.” Catho- 
licity is real, truthful, honest, straightforward, and can toler- 
ate no sham, make-believe, or humbug. All such things 
are sophistical and heterodox. Besides, such things are bad 
even as a policy. Let us bring up our children to believe 
that Protestants have nothing but falsehood in their doc- 
trines, and wickedness in their practice, and the first decent 
Protestant they meet will convince them of our own want of 
truth and honesty. In many things very commendable, 
and very important in the progress of civilization, there are 
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Protestants who are superior to not a few Catholics. The 
old safeguard system no longer serves any good purpose. 
We must protect our children from error by teaching them 
the truth, and being always truthful in all our relations with 


them and with others. 





Arr. IIL—1. The War: a Slave Union ora Free? Speech 
of Hon. Martin F. Conway, of Kansas, delivered in the 
House of Representatives, Thursday, December 12th, 
1861. Revised by the Author. 

2. The Power and Duty of Congress to provide for the com- 
mon Defence and the Suppression of the Rebellion. Speech 
of Hon. Jno. A. Bryeuam, of Ohio, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, January 15th, 1862. 


Ovr highly esteemed friend of the Pittsburgh Catholic, 
the ablest and most loyal Catholic journal at this time pub- 
lished in our country, takes care to tell us that in his judg- 
ment, it is unwise to agitate the slavery question, and that 
in the present crisis of our national affairs only harm ean 
come of discussing it. He will pardon us, we hope, if we 
tell him, in return, that we think it both wise and useful for 
every man who loves his country to agitate that question, 
and thoroughly discuss it. Slavery has produced our present 
national crisis. The rebellion itself is, at bottom, only the 
armed phase of the slavery question, and to suppose it pos- 
sible to suppress and extinguish it without touching the 
question, would be like attempting to cure a man of drunk- 
enness without touching the question of temperance. Slavery 
is now the question, the great question, the whole question 
before the American people, and it depends on the disposi- 
tion we make of that question whether we are or are not to 
continue to be a nation. We cannot blink it, if we would. 
It enters vitally into the struggle of the nation for life, and 
we must dispose of it, so that it can never again come up, 
or all our eftorts will be idle, and all our sacrifices of men 
and money will be worse than lost. 

TheSouthern Confederacy, against which the United States 
are now hurling their armed forces, rests on slavery as its 
corner-stone, and derives from it the very reason of its exist- 
ence. Grant, if you insist upon it, that the sole object of 
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that illegal and dangerous Confederacy is not the preserva- 
tion or extension of slavery, still the objects of that Con- 
federacy, the ends for which it has been formed, demand 
the continuance of slavery. The preservation and extension 
of slavery may not be the end the rebels have in view, but 
slavery is the indispensable means to that end. They w ‘ould 
not seek to form a separate and independent republic, if it 
were to be a republic based on the Free Labor System, for 
they are not os « fools as not to know that such a republic 
would have fewer advant: iges than the present United States 
—could never be so strong, never command so high a place 
in the world’s estimation or in the world’s history. The 
whole is and always must be greater than a part, and a man 
of real ambition would always s say, with the old Athenian, 
“s7 would rather be second in Athens, than first in Eubaoea.” 
Even supposing, then, that the rebels had not originally, or 
that they have abandoned the intention of reconstrue ting 
the whole Union on the basis of the Slave Labor Sy stem, 
they must still preserve that system as the necessary con- 
dition of the separate existence, and of the greatness and 
power they hope to attain to as an independent people. The 
abolition of slavery would take away all motive, all reason, 
and all desire for a separation from the Union. Being un- 
able without slavery to attain to the objects they contem- 
plate as a separate and independent political existence, they 
would naturally desire to remain in the United States, and 
share the greatness and glory of one united republic. 

The productions on which the seceded States rely as the 
means of securing to them the hegemony of the commercial 
nations of the world they aspire to, they believe, demand 
the system of slave labor. “The only reason for desiring 
slavery,” said to us an eminent physician of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and himself the owner of a hundred slaves, 
“is that in the management of large plantations the planter 
must ~ able to command labor “when he wants it, and to 
be always able to do this, he must own it. Aside from this 
inion ation, slave labor is less economical than free labor. 
Its advantage over hired labor, or your Northern system of 
labor, is in the fact that the planter can command it at the 
very moment he needs it. If he depends on hired labor, he 
is likely to find his hands striking at the critical moment, 
and compelling him either to lose the proper time for plant- 
ing or for gathering his crops and preparing them for mar- 
ket, or to pay them wages that weil swallow up all his 
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profits, and end in his ruin. What is said about the in- 
ability of the white man to perform the labor now performed 
by negroes is worthy of no attention. There is no climate, 
there is no position in which you can place the negro and 
the white man side by side in which the white man will not 
kill the negro. Negroes are preferred, not because they are 
hardier or more enduring than white laborers, even in our 
climate; but because they can be kept in slavery, and men 
of the white race cannot. I know no other argument for 
negro slavery.” Now, as the rebels rely principally on 
their plantations, on growing and exporting cotton, rice, 
and tobacco, for their greatness and prosperity, it is clear 
that, in their view at least, slavery is essential to the end 
they have in view. Free the negroes, and they are deprived 
of the means to the end for which they have rebelled, and 
have formed their Confederacy. 

It is, we suppose, the object of the United States in the 
present civil war to break up the Southern Confederacy, to 
put down, and utterly extinguish the present rebellion, and, 
as far as human foresight and human ability can go, to 
guard against any like rebellion in future. The aim of 
every nation should be, first of all, self-preservation, or the 
maintenance of its own existence and the integrity of its 
territory. Our nation can do this only by rendering uni- 
versal either the Slave System or the Free Labor System, 
legalizing slavery everywhere in the land, or permitting it 
nowhere. Were we to beat, as we are beating, the armies 
of the Confederacy, and crush its present military power, 
we should so long as slavery oceupied its former position, 
at best gain only a truce for some few years, no solid or 
durable peace. The embers of the rebellion would still slum- 
ber, ready to break out and burn afresh on the first oppor- 
tunity. The slaveholding interest might consent again to 
govern and use the Union for its own ends, but it would 
not be extinguished, and would break out in a still more 
formidable rebellion, and again convulse the nation, the 
moment that the interest of free labor should show itself 
able and determined to assert its own rights and legitimacy. 

It is useless to multiply words about it. There can be 
no permanent union of freedom with slavery, no national 
unity and integrity with slavery in one half of the States 
and freedom in the other. We have tried the éxperiment 
for the best part of a century, and it has failed, utterly 
failed. Tocoten has made all conceivable sacrifices to 
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slavery. Compromise after compromise has been consented 
to. We have suppressed the utterance of our noblest con- 
victions, done all that we could to stifle the irrepressible 
instincts of humanity, lest by some word or deed we might 
endanger the safety of ‘the Union, and the result has been con- 
tempt « on the part of the South for the Union-saving North, 
and the present rebellion. A new trial of the experiment 
can succeed no better, for the people of the loyal States, if 
they would retain the slightest approach to self-respect, can- 
not possibly make ereater concessions, or do more than they 
have already done to render practic able and permanent that 
union. The experiment has failed, as fail it always will and 
always must. It is not constitutional government, it is not 
republicanism, as some of our European friends pretend, 
that has failed ; but the attempted union of freedom and 
slavery, of two essentially hostile and mutually repellent 
systems in the same State. 

We cannot, then, we repeat, blink the question of slavery 
if we would. It meets us on the very threshold of the con- 
troversy in which the nation is now engaged, and they who 
petition Congress to put down the rebellion and let the 
negro question alone, and they who imagine that the _ 
ent rebellion can be suppressed and extinguished without 
disposing of the slavery question at once and forever, only 
show, if not their lack of loyalty, that they have thus far 
comprehended simply nothing of the terrible question which 
now involves the life or death of the nation. The advertise- 
ment of some players, that they would present on the stage 
on a given evening Shakspeare’s /Zam/et, with the part of 
the Prince of Denmark left out by particular request, has 
long been referred to as a capital joke; but the joke is not 
half so capital as that of those worthy people who in the 
discussion of our present national affairs leave out, by par- 
ticular request, the slave question. Why, the slavery ques- 
tion is the whole question, that w ithout which there never 
would or could have been any question at all. To refuse to 
agitate the question of slavery is simply to refuse to agitate 
any question at all really important in the present crisis. 
The whole question of extinguishing the seule, of restor- 
ing the unity and integrity of the nation, and of sustaining 
our national life and securing future glory, turns on the slave 
question. You may, as we have said, beat the rebel armies 5 
you may gain victories by sea and by land; you may e ven 
gain an armistice or a truce ; ; but to suppose that you can 
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re-establish peace, and be really a nation, unless you go 
farther, and remove the cause and mainspring of the rebel- 
lion is sheer folly, absolute fatuity. The old union of free- 
dom with slavery under one and the same constitutional 
government has failed. Slavery, not freedom, has broken 
it, and broken it, we would feign hope, forever. You cannot 
restore it, if you would, and you should not, if you could. 
No man is worthy of the name of statesman, who does not 
assume this as a fixed fact, and take it as his starting-point 
in all discussions having reference to our present difficulties 
and their final settlement. The slave interest, treated with 
the utmost tenderness, and allowed to have its own way in 
almost every thing from the very origin of the government, 
has declared its secession from the Union. It has declared 
its secession and separation final and irrevocable. It is for 
freedom to take it at its word. For ourselves we accept 
the declaration, and insist that it shall be final and irrevo- 
cable. We never loved that union, but as it had been con- 
sented to by the framers of our Constitution, we have always 
felt it our duty to avoid doing any thing to endanger it. 
The dissolution has been by no act of ours, and by no act 
of the United States. It has been effected by the act of 
slavery itself, and since slavery has seen proper to secede, 
and to declare that it will have no farther connection with 
freedom, we are not sorry, and are resolved on our part 
also, that they shall never again be united, or their union 
find a place in the Republic. 

We na e no patience with those politicians, demagogues, 
and pettifoggers, who labor to restore the old Union of 
slavery and freedom, who believe, or profess to believe, in 
the possibility of its restoration, and ae try té persuade us 
that on that union depend the future greatness and glory of 
the Republic. The - ey interest had alw: ays the right to 
secede from the Union, if it chose, and in this sense we 
recognize the alleged right of secession ; for the United 
States never made slaveholding oun atory on any particular 
State, or on any of their citizens. The ‘slave interest had 
always the right, if it chose, to go out of the Union, to cease 
to be an interest in or of the nation. It had the perfect right 
of self-destruction. But having gone out of the Union, and 
ceased to be an interest in the lt nion, we deny the obliga- 
tion of the United States to force it back, or even to perinit 
its voluntary return. It has gone out, and we say, let it 
stay out. But the right of slavery to secede by no means in- 
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volves the right of the slaveholding States themselves to 
secede. Slavery might secede, but it could not carry with 
it any portion of the national territory, the national property, 
or the national population, and as the slave has no rights and 
no property of his own, it could carry no rights and no prop- 
erty with it. Its secession, therefore, leaves to the United 
States all the territory previously occupied by it, and the 
plenary right of sovereignty over that territory and the 
population occupying it. The secession could only dissolve 
the union between slavery and freedom, it could not abro- 
gate the rights of freedom. It, by seceding, necessarily left 
to freedom the whole national territory, none of which could 
ever rightly again become slave territory. Rightly and 
legally considered, the question of slavery in the seceding 
States is not, whether it shall or shall not be abolished, but 
whether it shall or shall not be re-established. By the act 
of secession slavery has no longer a legal status in what was 
the territory of the seceding States, and the population held 
to service are free, because there is now in that territory no 
law by which they can be so held. What we demand is, 
not an act of the government abolishing slavery, but a re- 
fusal on the part of the United States to allow the success of 
their arms over the rebels to be used to re-establish it, or to 
remand to slavery a population made free by the secession 
of their masters. Here is the position of the slave question 
to-day,—a position far in advance of its position yesterday. , 

While the slave interest, or the interest created by slav- 
ery, held fast to the unnatural union of slavery and freedom, 
and was loyal to the Federal authorities, we opposed all et- 
forts for emancipation by the national government, and 
threw on the Slave States themselves the whole responsi- 
bility of the infamous System they sustained. We, as cit- 
izens of the non-Slaveholding States, washed our hands of 
that System, for we had no rights over it, and were respon- 
sible neither for its adoption, nor its continuance. The case 
is now altered. The slave owners by their rebellion have 
unquestionably forfeited their right under the Federal Con- 
stitution to be protected in their slave property, or as to 
that matter, in any other species of property. If slavery 
be ever again recognized as legal, therefore, the responsi- 
bility will attach not to Slave States only, but to the whole 
people of the United States, and we of the Free States will 
become, clearly and decidedly, particeps criminis. Here 
is a very grave consideration for those who insist on letting 
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the slave question alone. If we of the Free States suffer 
the negroes in the Seceding States to be remanded to slav- 
ery, the crime and the sin will be not the crime and sin of 
particular States, but of the nation itself, and of the Free 
States no less than of the Slave States themselves. 

Our readers are aware that we have from the outset 
maintained that the rebel by his rebellion forfeits his right 
to property, liberty, and even life, and that States by rebel- 
lion are dissolved, or cease to have any laws or usages that 
anybody is bound to respect. We hold with Mr. Sumner 
in his noble Resolutions, creditable alike to him as a states- 
man and a lawyer, that the State by rebellion commits 
suicide, and lapses as a civil and political entity. All laws, 
customs, or usages depending for their vitality, force, or 
vigor on the State, are rendered null and void by its seces- 
sion, and are to be treated as non avenues. Slavery exists 
in any country only by municipal law, in no country by the 
jus gentium. In our political system it exists by the local 

aw, or by the law or usage of a particular State, in dis- 
tinction from a law or usage of the United States. Even 
Chief-Justice Taney in his opinion in the Dred Scott case, 
does not pretend that slavery exists by virtue of the law of 
the United States, though he maintains that it has the right 
to exist wherever it is not forbidden by local law, assum- 
ing, as it would seem, that it exists by virtue of the law 
of nature. But as his opinion was a mere obiter dictum, we 
venture to maintain with a previous opinion of the Supreme 
Court, with the decisions of the English Courts, with the gen- 
eral principles of law, and with common sense, that slavery 
being a violation of man’s natural liberty, can exist only 
by virtue of municipal law, and in our country only by the 
law or usage of a particular State. Consequently it lapses 
when the State itself lapses. The State by the act of re- 
bellion lapses, and consequently the rebellion of the State 
abrogates the only law by which negroes are held to ser- 
vice, either to persons loyal or to persons disloyal to the 
Federal gevernment; for the Federal government never 
guarantied to any man property in slaves after it had 
ceased to be property by State law. Any State may abol- 
ish slavery within its limits. Should a loyal State even see 
proper to emancipate its slaves without any indemnification 
to the owners, the owners have no claim of indemnity 
against the United States. Their remedy would be only 
against their own State. 
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That a State in its State capacity can under our system, 
rebel, admits of no doubt, if we concede it to be, though 
in a subordinate sphere, a civil and political entity, or a 
civil and political person. It is if a person capable of 
State action, and when as a State it resists the legitimate 
authority of the General government, and arms its citizens 
against it, it rebels. If we deny the autonomy of the 
State, deny that it is a civil and political person, that is, in 
the sense a corporation is called a person, we eliminate the 
federal element of our political system, and make our Re- 
public not a federal, but a consolidated or centralized re- 
public. If we take this ground, slavery nowhere on our 
territory has any legal existence, for it is evident there is 
no law of the National government authorizing it. Taking 
the other ground, a State can rebel, and its rebellion is and 
must be its dissolution as a State. It ceases from the mo- 
ment of its rebellion to have any legal existence. Conse- 
quently all that depends on its existence for vitality ceases 
to live, and nothing lives except the natural law, and the 
Constitution and laws of the United States ; but as no one 
has under either of them any title to slaves, slavery neces- 
sarily lapses with the State authorizing it. 

That this doctrine reaches far we do not deny, we main- 
tain that under our system a State may rebel, and that the 
rebellion of a State, epso facto, dissolves it as civil and polit- 
ical society, and consequently vacates all rights and remedies 
created or afforded by it. There remains after its rebellion 
no State law in force. Its rebellion vacates all titles held 
under it, dissolves all contracts, and annihilates all prop- 
erty created by it, and takes away all civil protection for 
even natural rights, save so far as that protection is given 
by the Federal government. It abrogates all civil laws re- 
specting marriage, all the laws authorizing the transferring, 
devising, transmitting, or inheriting property, for these un- 
der our system are all left to the State government. The 
courts of law are all dissolved, and the remedies afforded 
by them can no longer be enforced. The rebellion, in a 
word, kills the whole State, and every thing dependent on 
it. Whether the State be revived and permitted to return to 
to the Union depends entirely on the good pleasure of the 
Federal authority. It cannot be claimed as a right by the 
population on the territory of the defunct State. As they 
could not take the territory out of the Union, and as they 
so long as they remain on it are within the jurisdiction of 
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the United States, the Federal government has authority to 
govern them, and may govern them either as a territory or 
as a conquered province. 

We trust the time will come when the defunct States 
will be revived, or more strictly speaking, new States be 
formed with the old names and boundaries, and admitted 
into the Union on terms of perfect equality, although this 
ought not to be done till the rebels have unconditionall: 
surrendered. When they have unconditionally surrender- 
ed, and thrown themselves on the mercy of the Federal 
government, the United States will, no doubt, after having 
compelled rebel property to pay the expenses of the war, 
permit the people | to reorganize themselves into States, and 
confirm all who give ev idence of loyal intentions, in their 
former civil and political rights. It “will not restore, for it 
has no constitutional right ‘to restore the relation of master 
and slave. It cannot deprive free men of their liberty, ex- 
cept for crime. The negroes having been freed by the re- 
bellion of the States whose laws authorized them to be held 
as slaves, are henceforth free men, and the Federal govern- 
ment must protect and govern them as free men. 

Undoubtedly there is something severe in treating the 
rebellion of a State as State suicide; but we have yet to 
learn that the way of rebellion ought to be graded, macad- 
amized, and made easy. We see now isdom or humanity 
in leaving a State free to rebel, convulse the nation, create 
a fearful civil war, with all its sacrifices of men and money, 
and be free to resume its former status the moment it ceases 
fighting, because fighting ceases to be of any avail. No 
government that has any self- “respect, any consciousness of 
its rights and duties, any regard for justice or the public 
weal, can ever allow rebellion such impunity. It will make 
as it ‘ought to make, the way of the political transgressor 
hard. We must not forget that the States forming the 
Southern Confederacy have no legal existence, and no ‘legal 
authority to make war or peace. Every soldier i in the Na- 
tional army killed in battle by their soldiers is murdered, 
just as much murdered as I ‘should be, were a robber to 
break into my house, and kill me while defending the in- 
violability of my dwelling and my property. We say not 
that every Secession soldier who kilis a Nationa! soldier in 
battle is a murderer in foro conscientie, but we do say the 
killing of such a soldier is a murder. All our brave sol- 
diers—ofticers or privates—who have fallen in this civil war 
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have been murdered, barbarously, treacherously murdered ; 
and every man who voluntarily and knowing what he is 
about, has entered into the Rebellion, originated, fostered, 
or in any way aided and abetted it, is answerable, either 
as principal or accessory, for their murder, and for murder- 
ing them while in the discharge of their highest and most 
solemn duties to their country. This is undeniable; for 
they act without warrant of law, and deliberate killing 
without warrant of law is murder, and murder in the first 
degree. We hope we shall not be regarded as a moral 
monster, if we have the harshness to say that we are not 
willing to pass lightly over the tre: acherous murder of so 
many fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers, guilty of no 
offence but that of rushing at the call of their country to 
the defence of law, the rights of authority, and the integ- 
rity of the nation against traitors and rebels. 

We know very W ell what the Constitution says with re- 
gard to the punishment of treason, and also what is the law 
of Congress on the subject; but neither the special clause 
in the Constitution limiting the penalty of treason, nor the 
special statute of Congress | governs the present case. A re- 
bellion, when it rises to woe sy proportions, and assumes 
the character of a civil war, is never regarded or expected 
to be treated as a case of ordins ary treason which can be 
put down by the civil authority. Besides the Constitution 
and the law relate only to individual traitors, not to treason 
committed by a State. The rebellion of a State must be 
treated according to its natural and legal effects. The 
court in recognizing those effects to be as we have stated, 
violates no clause of the Constitution and no law of Con- 
gress. The court deprives no man of his property beyond 
the term of his natural life, for he has been deprived of all 
os yperty which it refuses to recognize as his, by the rebel- 
ion of his State. In recognizing the suic side of the State, 
and leaving its citizens to the ge. of that suicide, 
it does not confiscate the traitor’s property ; it only refuses 
to restore to him or _ children property which had lapsed 
by the action of his State, before the national authority 
took possession of it. “The law makes the punishment of 
treason death. The principle of that law is not violated, 
but conformed to, by treating the rebellion of a State as 
State suicide. The deceased State leaves no heir, and the 
nation in assuming and administering its effects, preserves 
at least the principle of the law. All lapses to the Union, 
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because under our system a State can have no other succes- 
sor. Individuals can hold henceforth property once held 
under its authority only by a law of Congress confirming 
their titles, or under patents granted by the United States. 
By the lapse of the State, the whole property held under 
its authority becomes vested in the United States, the only 
successor of the State. This we apprehend is the law in 
the case, and, severe as it is, it inflicts no severer penalty 
than State treason deserves. 

No doubt the property will, in the ease of loyal persons, 
be confirmed to their former owners, as, to some extent, 
will be their former property to Rebels, after they have 
given evidence that for the future they will demean them- 
selves as peaceable and loyal citizens. The Government 
will be bound by justice, and the people of the loyal States 
will require it, to reorganize civil society in the seceded 
States at the earliest practicable moment, and with as little 
change in former possessions and social relations as a due 
regard for the whole people of the Union will admit. The 
Constitution has been violated by the Rebels, but nothing 
we demand or recommend is any violation of that sacred 
instrument by the Federal authorities. All its provisions 
will remain intact, and it will be as before, the Constitution 
of the country. 

The great danger now to be guarded against, does not 
come from the avowed Rebels. At the moment we are 
writing, our victorious armies have penetrated into Tennes- 
see, and taken possession of its capital, and already we hear 
that a new State government is soon to be elected, and Ten- 
nessee is to have her full representation in both Houses of 
Congress. The press recommends to the Government, that 
as fast as a State is reconquered, it shall recognize it as 
loyal, allow it to elect its State and Federal officers, and re- 
sume its place in the Union. Whether the Government 
will adopt such a policy or not, we know not, for we are 
not its organ, and are not in its secrets. We hope it will 
not, for such a policy is, in our judgment, under present 
circumstances, the shallowest, the maddest, and the most 
suicidal policy that can be proposed. That such a policy 
should have been entertained in the beginning of the strug- 
gle, can be excused. There was then much to be said in its 
favor. The Administration did not know its own strength, 
and could not tell how far it could count on the patriotisin 
of the people. It knew there was a strong Southern and 
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Pro-slavery party in the Free States, and it had reason to 
fear that it would prove a disunion party, and make com- 
mon cause with the Rebels. Besides, it was supposed that 
there was a strong Union party in the seceding States, 
whom it was necessary to secure, and who must at any cost 
be prevented from being irritated and estranged from the 
national cause. The restoration of the status ¢ quo, or the 
suppression of the Rebellion without affecting the status of 
persons held prior to the Rebellion to service, was all that 
was generally contemplated; or that, except by the very 
boldest, it was thought prudent to contemplate. Every- 
body disclaimed all intention of subjugating the Rebellious 
States, and nearly all were prepared to allow them to re- 
turn to their allegiance, and to resume their former position 
in the Union, very much on their own terms. But we are 
not where we were when President Lincoln issued his first 
Proclamation; we are not where we were even three 
months ago. Events have marched, and men have march- 
ed with them. The policy which might have been prudent 
in the beginning, would now be a sh: ameful surrender. We 
are now in a position to enforce the law in the case, and to 
make the Rebels pay the just penalty of their treason and 
rebellion, and to teach State treason a lesson it will never 
forget. 

Sut precisely now comes our danger, and never at any 
moment since the secession of South Carolina, has the dan- 
ger to the Republic been greater or more imminent. The 
old Pro-slavery party at the North, aided by the Border 
States nominally in the Union, but in the Union only 
through fear of our battalions, rears its head, and threatens 
to render all our sacrifices useless, and all our victories ab- 
ortive. This party is all the more dangerous, because it 
professedly adopts what was in the outset ap parently the 
policy of the Administration itself, and claims to approve 
and sustain the executive—a — y, the useless and dan- 
gerous character of which Mr. Conway, of Kansas, in the 
remarks ible speech placed at the head of this article, was 
the first thoroughly to expose. Let Tennessee and one or 
two more of the Rebellious State s, or even Tennessee alone, 
be represented, and this party has regained its majority in 
Congress, and the whole nation is brought again under the 
domination of the slave interest, represented now principal- 
ly by the Border States, nominally loyal, but really disloyal. 
Ilere is the danger, which will only be increased by any ad- 
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dition to the representation in Congress of the so-called 
Union men in the seceding States. 

We would not be unjust to the Border States, but we 
say frankly we have no confidence in their loyalty. It is 
‘neither fish, nor flesh, nor fowl, nor yet good red herring.” 
It is the loyalty of neutrality, like that of the affectionate 
wife in the battle between her husband and the bear. 
“Fight Husband, fight Bear; I am neutral.” Missouri 
was for neutrality, and three times have we had to conquer 
her Secessionists : Kentucky was neutral, that is to say, 
against the Union; and Mary! and would have openly se- 
ceded but for the presence of ‘the Federal troops and the 
timely arrest and imprisonment of a part of her Legisla- 
ture. Both Missouri and Kentucky are represented in the 

Rebel Congress, and no doubt would have openly seceded 
with Virginia and Tennessee, if it had not been for the 
proximity of the great North-West and a secret conviction 
that they would serve the cause of Rebellion more effect- 
ually in the Union than out of it, or by pretended neutral- 
ity than by avowedly taking sides with the Rebels. To 
these may be added Western Vi irginia, treated as the old 
State of Vi irginia, and allowed her Teprese ntation in Con- 
gress. There are, no doubt, in the Border States nominally 
within the Union, as well as in the seceded States them- 
selves, individuals who are unsurpassed by any, in any sec- 
tion, for their loyalty to the Union ; individuals whom we 
love and honor, and in whose patriotism we would confide 
as unreservedly as in our own. But, in general, the Union 
men in all the Border States, as in the seceded States, are 
tainted with the heresy of State sov ereignty, and are will- 
ing to remain in the Union only on condition of dictating 
its poliey, and placing it under the domination of the slave 
interest. Kentucky never voted to sustain the Union, or to 
discharge her duty to the Union, till the President had 
modified General Fremont’s Proclamation, freeing the 
slaves of Rebels, and her prominent men had received as- 
surances that the triumph of the National cause should 
work no detriment to the “ divine and sacred” institution 
of negro-slavery. Protect slavery, and she will be loyal; 
leave slavery to follow the surcease of the States that au- 
thorized it, and she will go over to the enemy. Such is her 
loyalty, a conditional loy: alty, which we tre at as disloyalty, 
and despise more than open ‘treason and rebellion. 

Western Virginia has demonstrated the impolicy of treat- 
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ing the professed Union men of a seceded State, as a State, 
and allowing them a Congressional representation. This 
policy is unjustifiable, and in adopting it, the Government 
sanctions a more fatal revolutionary principle than that 
asserted by the Rebellion we are seeking to suppress and 
extinguish. Mr. Pierrepont may be a very worthy and 
respec <table gentleman, but who thinks of him as the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and what court of law would recognize 
as the acts of Virginia the acts of the pretended govern- 
ment at Wheeling? The recognition of that government 
of conditional and revolutionary loyalty by the Adminis- 
tration, was worse than a fault, it wasa blunder; and it 
will not do to repeat it. The Administration might have 
taken, and should have taken military possession of the 
loyal counties of the Old Dominion, and Congress might 
have provided for their government as a Territory _ But to 
recognize them as the State of Virginia, and give them the 
repr esentation of the State in the Senate, and their propor: 

tionate representation in the House of Representativ es, 

without any legitimate State action, was a blunder in policy, 
a blow at legitimate State Rights, and an act of gross in- 
justice to the loyal States ,on whom, for the pr esent at least, 

is thrown the chief burden of saving the Constitution and 
the integrity and life of the nation. 

The policy adopted in the case of Western Virginia, is 
based on the false assumption that a State, as a State, can- 
not rebel, and therefore that the several seceding States, as 
States, are loyal, and that the loyal people of those States re- 
tain all their constitutional rights unimpaired by the Act of 
Secession. This is the gr: and fallacy which has ‘embarrassed 
the Administration and C ongress from the outset, and 
greatly impeded its military operations. If the State were, 
as some pretend, a sovereign State, it could not, we grant, 
rebel, for in that case there would be no superior on earth 
for it to rebel against. Dut if the State is autonomous, a 
political entity, capable of acting as a political person, and 
yet t enbandinate to a superior, it can rebel as well as an in- 
dividual, and does rebel when it refuses to obey, and takes 
up arms against the legitimate authority of that superior. 
The rebellion of a State carries away all the 1 ‘ights, even of 
loyal persons, depending on their being c itizens of a partic- 
ular State. Such persons are citizens of the United States 
indeed, but they are no longer citizens of a particular State, 
and necessarily fall into the condition of persons sguatting 
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on Federal territory, for which no State or Territorial gov- 
ernment has as yet been organized and put into operation. 
They have for the present no political rights whatever, and 
consequently no right of representation in Congress. This 
is the case of the loyal population even of all the seceded 
States. Virginia had seceded, and by her act, her whole 

opulation were deprived of all the rights of the people of 
Virginia, for by that act, the people of Virginia ceased to 
exist. 

That a State by rebellion, in case it can rebel, loses its 
status in the Union, and therefore all its rights as a Federal 
State, we presume will not be questioned. That a State 
under our political system can rebel, we think is undenia- 
ble. The generic character of our system is that of a Fed- 
eral Republic. We are a nation, one nation, and therefore 
have one national sovereignty, but the government is not a 
centralized or consolidated government. The government 
is formed by the Union, not league, of several individual 
or particular States, or civil and political communities, and 
in relation to one another separate and independent states. 
These States have each in its own sphere certain rights, 
which are not derived from the National government, or 
held as grants or concessions from it. In other words, all 
rights and power in the Republic, though held in subordi- 
nation to the legitimate entlecaste of the National govern- 
ment, do not emanate from it, and are not held subject to its 
pleasure. The National government recognizes and pro- 
tects the rights of the States, but does not create, and can- 
not abrogate them. The matter is best explained by re- 
garding the several States as holding before the Federal 
government a relation analogous to that held by individuals 
before civil society. Civil society derives its powers, me- 
diante the people as individuals, from God, and hence its 
legitimacy. But the individual after the creation of civil 
society, as before its creation, has certain rights, called the 
rights of man, which he holds by a law antecedent to civil 
society, which it does not create, cannot revoke, and is 
bound to recognize and protect as sacred and inviolable, 
among which, according to the Declaration of American 
Independence, are “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’ These rights I hold by the patent of my Creator, by 
the charter of my manhood. They are inalienable, and, so 
long as I do not forfeit them, the civil society of which I 
am a member, is bound to protect me in their peaceable 
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enjoyment. I may hold them up before the State, and say, 

“These are mine: touch them not.” But I may forfeit 
them by my misdeeds. I forfeit my right to life ‘by mur- 
dering my fellowman, and society may ‘hang me. I forfeit 
my right to liberty by abusing it, and rendering it incom- 
patible with the equal liberty “of others. I forfeit my right 
to pursue my happiness, when I insist on pursuing it ina way 
destructive of the happiness of others, or in a manner dan- 
gerous to the existence or peace of society. 

The same may be said of the several States before the 
Federal government. The Federal government derives its 
powers from God, through the reople as States, and there- 
fore holds them legitimately. Each State has certain rights, 
which it ~~ by a law anterior to the Union, and inde- 
pendent of it. But the state may forfeit its rights, and 
even its cnliuaes as a State, because though a State, and in 
its subordinate sphere a complete State, it is not a sovereign 
but a subordinate State. It is subordinate, because the 
United States are made by the Constitution ~ —— 
government. Article VI. of the Constitution says: “This 
Constitution, and the laws of the United States w ‘hie h shall 
be made in pursuance thereof; and all Treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, any thing i in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” No language can more clearly assert the constitu- 
tional supremacy ‘of the United States, and therefore the 
subordinate character of each particular State. By making 
the United States the supreme government, and their Con- 
stitution and constitutional acts the supreme law of the 
land, the American people are made one civil and political 
people or community—not an aggregation of peoples—a 
sovereign nation whose sov ereignty excludes all others, for 
SOV ereignty is and must be one and indivisible. But the 
powers of ‘Government are, under our system, not concen- 
trated in the same hands, but are divided and distributed 
among an indefinite number of autonomous though subor- 
dinate civil and political communities. These communities, 
so long as they keep within their sphere, are independent of 
the Federal Gov ernment, and may resist its invasion of their 
reserved or antecedent rights, as an individual, so long as 
he abuses none of his rights, may resist any enc ‘roachment 
on them by civil society. So far we assert States’ Rights 
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as an essential element in our political system, and as an 
element we can never consent to see eliminated. It is the 
grandest and noblest feature in our institutions. This has 
always been really our doctrine on the subject; and if in 
some of our writings we have at times seemed to go farther, 
we have seemed to go farther than we really intended. We 
had accepted in arly life, Mr. Calhoun’ s theory of States’ 
Rights, but we never understood this theory to mean the 
right of a State to secede, or that State sovereignty denied 
the constitutional supremacy of the Federal government. 
Mr. Calhoun was a nullifier, but when we knew him he was 
not a secessionist. “ You cannot,” said he to us, in 1841, 
when authoring us to speak ofticially for him,—* you can- 
not coerce a State, because you can never get power enough 
to do it. So many other States will make common cause 
with the State it is proposed to coerce, that the Government 
will be compelled to desist from its attempt, and withdraw 
the acts that have given offence, and which the State has 
nullitied.” Mr. ¢ Calhoun did not deny, as he explained him- 
self to us, the sight, but simply the ability, of the Federal 
government to coerce a State. The moment it should attempt 
to coerce the nullifying State, other States would intervene, 
arrest its action, and compel it to accept a compromise, as 
in 1832. State sovereignty, in any other sense than that 
the State derives none of ‘its rights from the Union, and 
that all the States are independent States in their internal 
relations to one another, was always, in our judgment, a 
wolitical heresy; and it is unquestionably Figg political 
caer that has justified, in the minds of the Southern peo- 
ole, the fearful schism they have attempted, and which the 
{: ‘ederal authorities are now laboring to suppress. 
Conceding that a State has autonomy, but denying its 
sovereignty, we can consistently maintain that a State, as 
well as an ‘indiv idual, may rebel. Any person, natural or 
artificial, that owes allegiance to a superior, is capable of 
rebellion—bec ‘ause ¢ capable of resisting and warring against 
the legitimate authority of that superior. The St: ites hav e 
a superior, since the constitutional acts of the United States 
are the supreme law of the land, and override their acts. 
That government, whose acts are the supreme law of the 
land, is unquestionably the supreme government of the land ; 
and if the Federal government is supreme the States can be 
only subordinate. If subordinate to the Federal govern- 
ment, they owe it allegiance, and are bound to obey it in 
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the constitutional exercise of its authority. They being 
autonomous, capable of self-action, are capable of resisting 
that authority, refusing it obedience and taking up arms 
against it, and therefore are capable of rebellion. To say a 
State can do none of these things because they are illegal, 
is to overlook the reason of their illegality on the one hand, 
or to maintain, on the other, that an act done illegally is not 
done at all. Any act done by the political people called a 
State, acting through their State organization, and by its 
authority, is an act of the State in the full and proper sense 
of the term. The secession ordinances were passed not by 
the people as population, by the people outside of their 
state organization, and irrespective of State authority, but by 
the people as the State, acting through the State organiza- 
tion, and according to the forms of State law. They were 
passed by the highest authority in the State, and have been 
recognized, acted on, and enforced by all the authorities of 
the State, legislative, judicial, executive, and military. In 
the eyes of the State these Ordinances, and the acts follow- 
ing them, are not illegal, but legal and valid. The individ- 
uals in arms against the Federal government are not reb- 
els to their respective States. So far as State acts can go, 
they are, in relation to their own States, loyal and patriotic 
citizens, and simply fighting at the command of authority for 
their country, not against it. 

The illegality is not illegality in relation to State author- 
ity, but to Federal authority. The acts justify the citizen 
in the State court, and would, in that court, be a valid plea ; 
but they do not justify the citizen, nor can he plead them, 
in the Federal courts. They are illegal and void, not be- 
‘ause they are not acts of the State, but because they are 
acts in violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
and acts in contravention of the supreme authority of the 
land, which is superior to the State authority, and overrides 
it. They are illegal, and bind nobody, because they are in 
contravention of a superior authority, not in but out of the 
State, and to which the State is bound to conform. The 
citizen is not bound by them, because the allegiance of the 
citizen is due to the superior authority, and he is bound to 
obedience to his State only as far as compatible with that 
allegiance. The allegiance that can be claimed by a State 
is a subordinate and conditional allegiance, and is restricted 
by the higher allegiance due to the national sovereign. The 
vassal swears to his immediate lord to be his true liegeman, 
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saving against the lord paramount. The State acts illegally 
in seceding, but the law it violates is not State law but Unit- 
ed States law; and as that law overrides all State law, her 
illegal acts can bind no citizen of the United States to obe- 
dience, not because they are in the State court non avenues, 
but because they are null and void in the Federal courts. 
Their illegality, therefore, is no proof that they are not acts 
of the State, or her legal acts, so far as herself is concerned, 
but a proof that she has usurped the sovereign power, and 
therefore destroyed herself as a Federal State. 

Secession, there can be no question, is rebellion, for it is 
an act of hostility to the superior, the total denial of the 
superior’s authority. The State, then, in seceding, loses all 
its rights and its very existence as a civil or political com- 
munity. The population and territory remain within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, but the entity called the 
state is out of the Union, as completely so, as if it had 
rever been in it, and therefore is no longer a state at all, 
for a state without territory or population is a sheer nullity. 
It does not, as it imagines, become by secession a separate 
and independent state, because its act being illegal, null, 
and void, as against the superior, cannot carry either the 
population or territory essential to its existence with it. It 
does not fall back on the people in their original and pri- 
mary capacity, because the people in that capacity are sim- 
ply population, and the people, as population, so long as 
they remain on territory within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, are not an independent people, but simply a part of 
the population of the United States, bound to obey the con- 
stitutional acts of the Federal government as “ the supreme 
law of the land.” Its aet of secession is simply an act of 
self-destruction, and the surcease of its authority. Its Se- 
cession Ordinance has killed it. The population and terri- 
tory belong to the Union, but are not in the Union as a 
State, consequently have no right of representation in the 
Federal Congress, and, till reorganized into a State or Ter- 
ritory, no political or even civil existence whatever. 

That Congress may reorganize the people of the geo- 
graphical districts vacated by the decease of the seceding 
States into Territorial governments, and then authorize the 
Territorial people to assemble in conventions, adopt a State 
constitution, and apply for admission as States into the Union, 
we readily concede; but we deny the right of Congress or 
of the Executive to recognize them as States till they have 
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been so organized and formally admitted. There is now no 
State of Tennessee. The State of Tennessee has abdicated, 
and the word is now only a geographical expression. The 
gentlemen from the geographical district called Tennessee, 
now sitting in Congress, are most estimable gentlemen, but 
they represent no political entity, and have, so far as we can 
see, not a shadow of right to the seats they occupy. The 
same must be said of the gentlemen in Congress from West- 
ern Virginia. Western Vi irginia is not and never was a 
Federal State. It is included in Vi irginia, and Virginia as 
a State is no more. The loyal peo ple remaining in the 
seceding States lost their Federal rights by the suicide of 
those States. They are not anyw here States or successors 
of the defunct States, and have no power of themselves to 
organize themselves into States, with the right of represen- 
tation in Congress. 

The policy we oppose, and which we devoutly pray may 
never be adopted, is to treat the loyal men ‘found in a 
seceded State as the State itself, and to recognize the defunct 
constitution as still in force. But this is “only an indirect 
way of imposing a constitution on a State, the capital error 
of Mr. Buchanan’s Administration with regard to Kansas 
These people are not the State, and the old constitution is 
not in force. Neither Congress nor the Executive can 
revive that constitution, nor organize these people into a 
State. Congress can organize them into a Terntory, and 
pass in their favor an “E nabling Act,” as it is cated. But 
the act of organizing them into a State, and adopting a 
State constitution, must be the act of the peo le themselves, 
though of a legally recognized and defined Territorial peo- 
ple. These Union men, or the population on the territory 
of any of the lapsed States, are not such people. For the 
Federal Government to treat them as such, and allow them 
to act under the old constitution, and elect State and Fed- 
eral officers, as in Western Virginia, would strike a deadly 
blow to constitutional government, and violate in a most 
flagrant manner our Federal system and the rights of the 
loy: al States. 

‘The States that have remained loyal, and that now con- 
stitute the political community alled the United States, 
have the constitutional right to settle the affairs of the na- 
tion, without the interv ention of gentlemen who have no 
constitutional right to seats on the floor of either House of 
Congress. W e know to a moral cer tainty that, if the Goy- 
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ernment treats as a State the population of each district it 
recovers from the so-called Confederacy, and concedes them 
the full State representation in Congress, the status quo will 
be restored, slavery be re-established, the slave interest again 
be dominant, and our political condition after the war be 
more disgraceful and humiliating than it was even before. 
In every one of the seceded States there are, no doubt, 
Union men, and, as our armies advance, they will become 
much more numerous. Some will be heartily Union men, 
a much larger number will be Union men because Secession 
is the losing and the Union the winning side. Nowhere 
are these men the State; nowhere can they claim to be the 
State, or by any State law hold a regular election for either 
State or Federal offices. There is no possible way for them 
to perform any legal or constitutional State act. All their 
acts must lack authority, and in their principle and essence 
be illegal and revolutionary. To allow them to send repre- 
sentatives to Congress, is therefore an outrage upon the 
loyal States, which deprives them of their constitutional 
rights, for these representatives, though representing popu- 
lation, would be the representatives of no State. It would 
destroy constitutionalism by placing the unorganized and 
unconstituted population of a geographical division of 
territory on the same footing with a legally organized and 
constituted State. It is States according to population, not 
population simply that is represented in the Lower House 
of Congress, and States alone that are represented in the 
Upper House or Senate. Let those who are ready to adopt 
this policy, and who profess to be the special friends of the 
Constitution ponder this well. 

These people in Tennessee, North Carolina, and Arkansas, 
that it is proposed, under these names, to treat as States, 
even if loyal, are not and never were States. They are in 
all the States named, we presume, only a minority, though 
that is not fatal, for it is only the loyal majority of a legally 
constituted people that is of moment. Now, to allow this 
population to be represented in Congress is an outrage on 
the Federal principle of our government. We then make 
population en not States, the people represented, and 
thus in principle convert our Republic from a Federal to a 
Centralized Republic, and sanction the wildest and most ir- 
regular democracy ever broached by the most rabid Jacobin 
or Radical. We should not in this way preserve our Fed- 
eral system, our Federal constitution, but should revolu- 
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tionize and destroy it. We should put an end to the Re- 
public of Washington and Adams, Same and Madison, 
and attempt the dangerous experiment of a pure, central- 
ized democracy. Weare not prepared for such a revolu- 
tion. We love our country with all her faults, for she is 
our country ; but we love her institutions, because we have 
studied them, and believe them the wisest and best the 
world has yet seen. It is our political civil constitution, 
not our learning, our science, our polish, or our personal 
morals, that places us in the front rank of the grand army 
of civilization. To destroy the Federal element in these 
institutions would ruin them, and ruin the country no less 
than Secession itself, for all centralism is absolutism, wheth- 
er democratic or monarchical centralism. We should err on 
the one hand, were we to adopt it, as much as the Confed- 
erates do on the other. 

Receive back, without territorial discipline, the seceded 
States the moment they cease fighting, because tighting 
has become a losing game, and you simply pay a pre mium 
for rebellion, and make treason more protitable ‘than loyalty. 
The Border State representation, aided by Demoer: atic pro- 
slavery representatives, and a few renegade Administration 
members, even now all but control Congress, and make it 
well nigh impossible to pass any comprehensiv e measure 
punishing Rebels, or for indemnifying loyal men, by con- 
fiscating Rebel property. The slave interest is nearly a 
dominant in Congress now as it was before the secession of 
Toombs and Davis, Slidell and Mason, Wigfall and Hun- 
ter. It must be protected at all hazards. No damage 
must be done it, whatever becomes of loyalty. It thwarts 
the patriotic action of Congress, and has from the outset 
paraly zed the arm of the Executive, only just now begin- 
ning to be emancipated. For a long time every military 
precaution was neglected lest the Border States ‘should be 
irritated and sec cede ; and the finest months in the season 
for military operations were suffered to wear away without 
any thing being done, and the wisest strategic movements 
were sternly forbidden to be made, and the most important 
strategic points were left to the enemy, lest the Union men 
of Kentucky should vote to join the Confederates. Let 
now Tennessee, North Carolina, Arkansas, and one after 
another of all the seceded States return to the Union, and 
send their delegations to Congress, and it is easy to foresee 
the injustice that will be done to loyalty. 
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If one thing more than another should be insisted on, it 
is that the expenses of putting down the Rebellion should 
be paid out of the property of the Rebels, of Rebel States 
and Rebel individuals. This is alike the dictate of justice 
and sound policy. But even as Congress is now constituted 
this could hardly be effected. Let “all the seceded States 
come back, and the United States would soon find that, in 
addition to the Federal debt, in addition to the damages 
done to the property of so-called loyal men, by either army, 
Federal or Confederate, the Federal treasury would be 
drawn upon to pay the scrip of the Confederacy, and dis- 
charge all the obligations contracted by the Rebels i in their 
war against the Union. Some Northern “ doughface”—say 
the Honorable Mr. Diven, of New York, for instance, 
could be found to introduce a Bill to that effect; it would 
be supported by all the Union men of the Border States 
from interest and the desire to stand well with their neigh- 
bors, late rebels to the Government, by the whole Southern 
delegation, as a matter of course, and by a fair share of 
Northern men who would be anxious to prove that the era 
of good feeling had returned, and that they entertained no 

rndge against their Southern brethren, and the Bill would 
be passed, if necessary, even over the Presidential Veto. 
As sure as the armies of the Union continue to be victo- 
rious, ¢ and the seceded States are suffered to return to the 
Union the moment they lay down their arms, this is _— 
will be done. It will be the Rebels, not the Loyalists, 
whom will inure the victory. Slavery will again be i in 
ower, and the Cotton Lords will dominate as of old in the 
falls of Congress, the Executive chair, and the Depart- 
ments, threatening anew, if we of the Free States show 
any disposition to “assert our own rights, to secede, to con- 
vulse the nation again with civil war, to murder again our 
fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers, till they break our 
spirit, ‘and we become as tame and docile as their own ne- 
groes. Is this the premium to be paid for treason? And 
this the penalty to be inflicted on loyalty ¢ 

We trust in God that the Federal’ government will never 
adopt, or, rather, that it will not persist in so insane and 
suicidal a policy. We trust that it will abandon the 
mpérov moevdov with which it started, and will under- 
stand that a State may secede, that State secession is 
State suicide, and that the Slaveholding States, by seceding, 
have lapsed as States, and that even loyal men “inhabiting 
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the geographical territories once under their jurisdiction 
have lost by the lapse of their respective e States, all right 
of Federal representation ; while it itself is absolved from 
all obligation to protect or to recognize any of their muni- 
cipal rights derived from State legislation, or State author- 
ity alone. By the secession of the rebellious States, and 
by the rebellion of the greater part of the slaveholders 
throughout the non-see eding Slaveholding States, slavery is 
legally well-nigh extinguished. We earnestly beseech the 
Government, whatever it may do in regard to slavery in 
Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, and Delaw: are, it will never 
recognize its existence anywhere else, and resist d@ outrance 
the return of the slave interest to power. As sure as it ex- 
ists in the nation, that interest will rule it, for it must rule 
or die. We plead not now for the black alone, but for the 
white also; not for the abolition of slavery, but especially 
against reducing again to slavery the recently emancipated 
free men of the North. Nowhere on territory under the 
usurped rule of the so-called Confederacy, has black slav- 
ery to-day any legal existence. We say to the negroes of 
ali the see -eding States, you are free. No law or usage now 
in force binds you to service. The rebellion of your mas- 
ters has restored you to the ownership of yourse Ives. Your 
wives and children are your own. Let the Feder al govern- 
ment retuse to suffer you to be remanded to slavery, and 
you will be free, and the poor white men of the North will 
also be free. 

The two most important measures ever introduced into 
the American Congress are, first, the Resolutions of Mr. 
Sumner in thie Senate, declaring that a State by rebellion 
commits suicide, and, second. General Ashley’ s bill in 
the House, from the Territorial Committee, providing for 
the Government of the Rebellious States as Territories. 
We fear the Democratic and Border State influence, 
aided by a certain number of “ doughfaced’” Republicans, 
may be too strong for their friends, and defeat the whole 
utility of the war, “by forcing the acceptance of some base, 
timid, and disgraceful compromise; but they are wise 
and noble measures, almost the only measures introduced 
into the present Congress that belong to high and compre- 
hensive st: itesmanship. Let those measures be adopted, 
and our government will rise from its degradation, will 
reassume its majestic port and step, and command anew 
the admiration of the world. Their adoption would save 
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constitutional government, and give new guaranties of 
man’s capacity “for freedom. 3ut whether these measures 
be adopted or not, Mr. Sumner’s Resolutions will serve as 
a platform on which will take their stand all in the country 
worthy of consideration for their political sagacity, their 
wise statesmanship, their disinterestedness, and their nobil- 
ity of sentiment. 

“Never have we trembled more for the fate of the Re- 
public than we do at this moment when the shouts of 
victory are ringing in ourears. Yet we do not despair. If 
the pr esent C ongress fails in its duty, we shall regret it. If 
it receives back revolted States, and ‘restor es them to their 
former status, permitting them to remand the persons now 
legally free to their former servitude, we shall blush for our 
country, and hold that she knows not how to avail herself of 
this, her hour of visitation; but we shall not cease to ~~ 
for liberty, or to hope for its final triumph. We shall, 
slavery be re-established in the territory of Rebeldom, mld 
the Federal government and the whole nation responsible 
for it, and therefore treat slavery as a matter that comes 
legitimately within the sphere of the political action of the 
citizens of non-Slaveholding States. It will then be our 
business as much as it would be if we lived in South Caro- 
lina or Tennessee. We shall then have the right to agitate 
the slave question politically, for the adoption of the policy 
we oppose makes slavery, if it exists anywhere on the ter- 
ritory of the seceded States, henceforth a national and not 
a mere State question. The Government and people may 
be sure, if the policy we have opposed prevails, they will 
find it necessary, though in a different way, to reckon with 
the friends of freedom as well as with the friends of slave ry. 

If the view of State suicide we have taken be accepte d, 
and the Territorial Government Dill before Congress adopt- 
ed, the slave interest will be crushed in all except the 
Border States, now nominally in the Union. The slavery 
question when confined to these Border States, will not 
amount to much. The slaves of Rebels may be liberated 
under a confiscation act, and the few owned by loyal mas- 
ters may be liberated under the war power, and their own- 
ers indemnified, or they may be purchased and set free, or, 
in fine, left as they are. In these States slavery will not 
long remain, after it is abolished farther south, and the 
market for their surplus stock of slaves is cut off. Confin- 
ed to these States and forbidden to expand, it will soon die 
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out. We are far from being sanguine that there is either 
statesmanship enough, or love of liberty enough, left i: the 
country, to adopt, though evidently legal, constitution: al, 
and just, the policy we Tecommend. There is one cause 
that operates powerfully i in keeping the negro in bondage, 
the horror of Africanizing free American society. This 
horror is the greatest obstacle the friends of freedom have 
to overcome. The majority of the people in the Free States 
are anti-abolitionists, not because they approve of slavery, but 
because they do not like the negro for an associate, a ne ‘igh- 
bor, or a fellow-citizen. They believe he is a man, wish 
him to enjoy the rights of man, but not in their community. 
Not a few of these believe with the late Mr. ¢ alhoun, that 
if the two races are to live on the same territory, it is best 
both for the white race and the negro race that the negro 
should be retained in the condition of a slave. IlLere is the 
great obstacle in the way of adopting Mr. Sumner’s and 
General Ashley’s policy. “If the slaves were of the white 
race, that policy y would be speedily adopted, and our Re- 
public made in reality, as well as in n: me, a free Republic. 
We have no space left for the discussion of this question. 
We suppose we share in the common prejudice against the 
negro race, and have no wish to see our free American so- 
ciety Africanized. But prejudice, however strong, must 
not be permitted to override justic e. Weare not now plead- 
ing for the abolition of slavery, but against its re-establish- 
ment. In all the seceding States the : slaves are freed, and 
what we ask is, that their freedom should be recognized. 
We want vl tre vated as freemen: of their social and polit- 
ical stutus we say nothing. If recognized as freemen, we 
think, as white men press in to take their place as laborers, 
they would gradually, yet effectually, disappear from our 
Republic by emigration to Hayti, or other black communi- 
ties, where they can be free, and form integral portions of 
communities of their own race. We would urge no forced 
colonization; we would compel no emigration, but we be- 
lieve the force of cireumstances would lead them to emi- 
grate, and we should have no objection to the Government 
taking measures to facilitate and aid their emigration, pro- 
viding their emigration is voluntary on their part, like the 
emigration hither of Irish and Germans. oat Drs this 
may be, we insist that no prejudice of race or color should 
induce us to remand to slav ery those, who by the crimes 
of their masters, or the surcease of the State authorities 
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making them slaves, are now legally freemen. We must 
insist on this as an act of justice to them, as aduty we owe 
to God, and cannot neglect with impunity, and as the only 
way of saving the country from the domination of the slave 

interest, and enabling it to liv e, flourish, and fulfil its civil- 
izing mission. 





Arr. 1V.—1. The Uprising of a Great People. The United 
States in 1861. ty which is added a Word of Peace on 
the Difference between England and the United States. 
From the French of Count AGenor pe Gaspartn. By 
Mary L. Boorn. New American Edition, from the An- 
thor’s Revised Edition. New York: Scribner. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 298 
Our come. ‘and the Chureh. By N. L. Rice, D. D. 
New York: Scribner, 1861. 12mo. pp. 93. 


Count Gaspartin’s book on the ‘ Uprising of a Great 
People,” is a remarkable book for its keen foresight, its 
broad statesmanlike views, its inspiring eloquenc e, and its 
noble sentiments. Our only wish while reading it is, that 
our countrymen were less unworthy of the high praise the 
enlightened French nobleman awards them. The election 
of Mr. Lincoln in 1860 to the Presidency was indeed a great 
event, less indeed on account of the man elected than on 
account of the cause he represented; and we are not sur- 
prised that foreigners, who are strongly opposed to slavery, 
should have regarded it with interest, and greeted it with 
pleasure and hope. Under the cire umstane es, it was an 
act of courage, and not undeserving of admiration. 

Yet there was less real courage in the actors generally 
than appeared to on-lookers from ‘abroad, for comparativ ely 
few of those who voted for Mr. Lincoln, believed any real 
danger was to be apprehended. The Southern politicians 
threatened loudly, every body knew; but not many, if any, 
in the Republican party believed their threats were in 
earnest, or were any thing more than a part of the machin- 
ery usually put in operation before elections. The Northern 
politicians opposed to the Republican party assured us that 
this time the South were in downright earnest ; and that 
if the Republicans should dare elect their candidate, there 
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would surely be separation or civil war, or perhaps both ; but 
we believed it only an ordinary trick of politicians to serve 
their own personal or party purposes, and we could hardly 
do otherwise, since we found them offering no word of re- 
buke to their Southern allies, and not one manly word in 
defence of the constitutional freedom of election. Their 
warnings we believed selfish, uncalled for, and we felt that, 
when addressed to Republicans, they were addressed to 
the wrong party. The tears they shed over the dangers 
to the Union, seemed to us only tears shed over their 
own probable displacement from power; and history will 
forever throw on the Union-loving and Union-saving Dem- 
ocrats and their allies, who would save the Union by sur- 
rendering it, bound hand and foot, to slavery, the guilt of 
the rebellion, which their depray ity and we ant of manhood, of 
true and enlightened patriotism, encouraged and well-nigh 
rendered successful. Yet certain it is that they whose votes 
elected Mr. Lincoln, did not generally believe either separa- 
tion or civil war would follow his election. They believed 
the Democratic party, South as well as North, would ac- 
quiesce in the election, when it was over and the new Ad- 
ministration fairly inaugurated. This was in accordance 
with all past experienc e, and they had no special reason to 
believe the present election would prove an exception to 
the general, rule. 

How many of them would have voted for Mr. Lincoln if 
they had believed any serious attempt would be made to 
put the threats loudly vociferated by politicians into execu- 
tion, or if they had clearly foreseen the course since taken, 
it is not possible to determine. It can never be known, and, 
perhaps, it is better that it should not be known. The 
architect sometimes builds better than he knows. But this 
is certain, that many prominent Republicans, when they saw 
the wolf had really come, that Southern threats were not 
mere bullying, but ‘did mean something, showed the white 

feather, and were prepared to avert the coming storm by 
new and larger concessions to slavery, and to purchase 
peace at the expense of throwing away the fruits of the vie- 
tory they had just won after a hard-fought battle. The 

epublican party were saved from a disgrac veful ¢ ompromise, 
not, perhaps, so much by their own virtue, as by the mad- 
ness of the Southern politici: ms, who, disgusted with their 
Democratic allies of the Free States, and resolved on sepa- 
ration and reconstruction, or, if you. will, on separation 
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alone, would listen to no compromise, ¢ and declared that 
they would not come back into the Union, even if left at 
liberty to prescribe their own terms. Their madness, rather 
than our virtue, saved us at the critical moment, : and left us 
no alternative, but to consent peaceably to separation, or 
to fight for the Union, and crush out secession by force of 
arms. The merit of the Republicans is that they had the 
virtue, the manliness, the patriotism, to choose the latter 
alternative. 

We ourselves voted for Mr. Lincoln, because we felt that 
it had become necessary for the country to commence the 
work of breaking and annihilating the political power of 
slavery, which had almost from the origin of the Govern- 
ment dominated in the Administration. The domination 
of the slave interest was corrupting our politic s both North 
and South, was blackening our reputation in the eyes of the 
civilized world, and undermining the public and private 
morals of the people. We did not believe secession or civil 
war, though threatened? would follow, and, even if we had so 
believed, should still have voted for Mr. Lincoln all the same. 
We should only have felt it so much the more necessary to 
do so. We stated in some remarks to our fellow-citizens, 
urging them to support the Republican party, that we 
wished the power of the slave interest broken, and that, if 
civil war should follow, we would welcome and, meet it as 
the sons of the heroes of the Revolution should meet it. 
We wished the question, which was sure sooner or later to 
come up, to be met and disposed of in our day, so that we 
might, when called to our own final account, know whether 
we left our children : a heritage of freedom or not. There are, 
we said, greater evils for a nation than civil war. The loss 
of liberty is greater, the loss of publie and private virtue is 
greater, and greater by far is the loss of that patriotism that 
counts it sweet to die for one’s country, or that heroism 
which dares do or suffer any thing and every thing in defence 
of the just and noble cause. We did not believe the South 
would secede, openly rebel, but, if they did, if they chose to 
fight, we were for meeting them, and giving them fight for 
fieht to their hearts’ content. Whether the majority of 
Republic ans at that time could have said as much, may be 
doubted, but their purposes and ours were the same, and 
they have for the most part shown no deficiency of pluck 
when they found themselves forced to meet the stern realities 
of war. 
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We confess, however, that in voting with the Republican 
party, we were not moved by any special regard for the 
negroes held in bondage. We were, as a matter of course, 
opposed to slavery, and wished there were no slaves and no 
negroes in the country. The system was bad, detestable, 
abominable, but we of the non-slav eholding States were not 
responsible for it. It was a local matter, and its disposition 
a matter for the States that authorized it, with which we 
had no civil or political right to interfere. Our motive was 
not to abolish slavery where it had a legal, or guas?-legal 
existence, but to restrain and finally abolish the politica il 
power of the slave interest, by ste nly forbidding its expan- 
sion into new territory, and the admission of any additional 
Slave States into the Union. We opposed the extension of 
slavery, not on abolition principles, not for the sake of 
slavery itself, but for the sake of emancipating and purify- 
ing American politics, because we found the interest created 
by slavery stronger in Federal politics than any other one 
interest in the country, and able by its combinations and 
alliances to carry our Presidential elections, and to shape 
the policy of the Federal Government, in a sense nec ressarily 
antagonistical to the general interests of the immense ma- 
jority of the people of the United States. We found it 
dominant, and laboring, not without success, to render its 
domination complete and perpetual. It had the feeble Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Buchanan on its side; it had got an 
opinion of the Supreme Court in its favor ; it had tifteen 
States out of thirty-three, the majority of voters in three 
or four, and large minorities in all of the other States, 
pledged to its support, and we felt bound to do all we could 
constitutionally to overthrow it. It was not liberty for the 
black race so much as for the white race, that we wished to 
secure. It was not the abolition of negro-slavery, but the 
redemption and preservation of the glorious Republic in- 
herited from onr fathers, that moved us. We did not pro- 
ose to interfere with slavery where it had a recognized 
ee existence, and were prepared to adhere strictly to 
the so-called “*Compromises of the Constitution,” and to 
pay the slaveholders their pound of flesh cut from the region 
nearest the heart. It was only the political power of slavery 
we sought to eliminate. So was it with us personally, and 
so, We presume, was it with the great majority of those who 
voted in 1860 for the Republican candidates. The Repub- 
lican party were denounced at the North as well as at the 
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South by the Bell and Everett men, and by both wings of 
the Democratic party as an abolition party; but an aboli- 
tion party they were not, and had no thought of becoming. 
But there is a logic in events, and men who adopt the 
principles of a movement are carried farther than they fore- 
see or are prepared for in the outset. All great movements 
have their law, and must and will on to their legitimate 
conclusion. The developments and events since the Presi- 
dential election, have carried us far beyond the point we had 
then reached, and have made evident, what should have 
been evident to us from the first, that it is impossible to 
annihilate the politic: al power of the slave interest, without 
annihilating that interest itself, and that it is impossible to 
annihilate that interest without the complete emancipation 
of the slaves, and their recognition as free population. We 
have seen three or four Slave States nominally in the Union, 
and having, comparatively speaking, only a small number of 
slaves, for over a year embarrassing the action of the Gov- 
ernment, preventing much necessary legislation, paralyzing 
the Administration, impeding its military operations, and 
rendering useless the most costly sacrifices. For six weeks 
after the inauguration of the present Administr ation, the 
military defenc: ‘es of the country were neglected, forts and 
arsenals, the armory at Harper’s Ferry, the navy yard and 
naval armaments at Gosport were left unprotec ‘ted, lest the 
Border States should be irritated and secede, and there was 
even thought of abandoning on one and the same day Sum- 
ter, Pickens, and all the posts still held by the Union in the 
seceded States. Even after the war had commenced, and 
we had a powerful army in the field, it w as pretended that 
its principal object was to defend the National Capital, 
while all thought of subjugating the rebellious States was 
officially disclaimed. Even Congress, at its extra session, 
passed almost unanimously, at least without serious debate, 
a resolution declaring that the war having been forced upon 
the United States by the rebels in the seceding States, would 
be prosecuted solely to the end of putting down the rebellion, 
without any intention of interfering with the property or 
institutions of those States. All this was done through the 
influence of the slave interest in the non-seceding slave 
States. That interest is hardly less controlling in Congress 
to-day than it was under the Administration of the feeble 
Buchanan. Maryland, Delaware, Western Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, have inherited the mantle of the more 
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Southern States, and sueceeded to their power. Even now 
not a step can be taken without reckoning with the slave 
interest. 

This fact alone suffices to show that there is no way of 
emancipating the Government from the slave power, but 
by treating slavery as abolished, but by destroying the 
property in slaves, and never suffering a slave interest again 
to grow up anywhere within the limits of the United States. 
This we can now do without any violation of constitutional 
law, or breach of constitutional duty, for the secession of 
the slaveholders has given the Federal Government juris- 
diction over the whole subject. Slavery, if suffered to exist 
in any part of the Union at all, will compel all other inter- 
ests to succumb to it, beeause it is antag mistical in its very 
essence to all other interests. If it exists in the Union at 
all, the interest it creates must be placed on a footing of 
equality with every other interest, and be counted as lewit- 
imate, and as sacred as the interest of freedom. If allowed 
equality, it will from its nature claim superiority, and dom- 
inate, because equality can be predicated only of things 
homogeneous, and there is no homogeneousness between 
liberty and slavery. The equality of the slave interest can 
in the nature of the case mean only the right of slavery to 
restrain and repress freedom, for the advance of freedom is 
the destruction of slavery. We can, then, secure an open 
field for freedom, and prevent the slave interest from dom- 
inating, only by abolishing it, and recognizing the slaves 
as free. The Republic to subsist and flourish must either 
be all free or all slave. 

In the slaveholding States themselves the slave-owners 
are only a small minority, and yet this minority is the rul- 
ing class, and to the interests of slavery the interests of the 
non-slaveholding whites are sacrificed. The seven and a 
half millions of non-slaveholding whites are of the same 
race as ourselves—are, by nature, as hardy, as brave, as 
energetic, and as inge nious as we are, and yet, even their 
material prosperity, notw ithstanding their more genial clim- 
ate, and their richer and more productive soil, cannot com- 
pare with ours. The blight of slavery is on them. because 
all their interests must be sacrificed to the interests of the 
slaveholders. They have comparatiy ely few schools, few 
private or public libraries, and in many ‘parts of the South 
are below the level of the most degraded peasantry of 
Europe. We sympathize with these people, who are fitted 
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by nature, and by their favored climate and soil to stand in 
the foremost ranks of the free American people. Not a 
few of those brave Union troops who fought at Belmont, 
and conquered at Logan’s Cross Roads, at Ilenry, and at 
Donelson, were either from this class or "their descendants, 
and are only a sample of what the whole would be, if the 
curse of slavery were removed, and they lived in a land of 
freedom. Whv shall these seven millions of free whites, of 
the same stock with ourselves, and by nature every way our 
equals, be sacrificed to the slaveholding oligarchy which 
rules them with a rod of iron, and prevents the develop- 
ment and growth of their innate genius and g eatness? 
They, not the slaveholders, are the real people of the South, 
and, if united hand and heart with us of the North, would 
contribute their full share toward making the American 
people the greatest and noblest people on earth. 

Now, to emancipate these non-slaveholding whites of the 
slaveholding States, who, as a population, dislike slavery far 
more than do the population of the non-slaveholding States, 
to emancipate national politics, and free labor both North and 
South, and to make the Korth and the South really one people, 
one in their system of labor, one in their institutions, culture, 
and affections, it is necessary to put an end to slavery, and to 
induce—not foree—and aid, as fast and as far as practicable, 
the freed men of the African race to emigrate to some tropi- 
eal region congenial to their constitution and temperament, 
where | they may form a great cotton, rice, coffee, and tobacco- 
growing and exporting people by themselves , leaving the 
whole territory of the United States to the white race. This 
is what is necessary, and the assurance of the Government 
that it will adopt and carry out the policy y of emancipation 

and settlement of the blacks in a congeni: al climate, beyond 
the limits c* the United States, would make these seven 
millions, or seven millions and a half, of non-slaveholding 
whites its fast friends, and friends who would fight for it 
with a heartiness and zeal they have never m: anifested in 
fighting the battles of the slaveholders, for it is not slavery 
they would ret ain, but the Africanization of free American 
society they would avert. They hold no slaves; they resist 
all amalgamation with the negro race, leaving that to slave- 
owners and ov erseers; they believe the negro a man with 
the natural rights of man; they think him different from 
themselves—do not regard him as a white man; they wish 
him well; but they do not want negroes for neighbors, as- 
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sociates, fellow-citizens, or voters. They see and know well, 
if freed and remaining as laborers, they will do so only asa 
degraded class, and so long as a considerable portion of the 
labor of the country is performed by a socially degraded 
class, they understand perfectly well that labor ‘will never 
rse from its degradation, and it be held honorable to labor. 
It is therefore they join the slaveholders against abolition ; 
but if it could be made clear to them that free American 
society would not be Africanized, and that in a reasonable 
time the African element of the American population would 
be eliminated, there would be no more resolute, determined, 
and invincible abolitionists in the country. To accomplish, 
then, the destruction of the political power of slavery, and 
to make the American people really one people, complete 
emancipation and colonization are necessary. 

This is the conclusion to which events, our own reflections, 
and the suggestions of others have brought us. But the gre: at 
est obstacle to the realization of the “wood aimed at, is in 
the Free, not in the slave states. The Abolitionists are op- 
posed to the colonization feature of emancipation, as are also 
the political economists, and most of our old Democratic and 
pro-slavery politicians. The Abolitionists demand the aboli- 
tion of slavery on the ground that slavery is unjust, a sin, and 
no people has the right to tolerate it. The slaves must be 
freed as an act of simple justice to them, and, when freed, 
they are freemen, and we have no more right to colonize 
them than we have to colonize any other class of freemen. 
They have the same right to live in the country that we 
who propose to colonize them have. Besides, if it is neces- 
sary to colonize, why not colonize their late masters, whom 
we can much better spare? The economists add that we 
need the labor of the blacks, and that to deport four mil- 
lions of the laboring population, to say nothing of the ex- 
pense of doing it, would derange the labor market, diminish 
production, and impoverish the country, almost to a ruinous 
extent. To the economists it may be conceded that the loss 
of labor would be great, and be a serious blow to produc- 
tion, if we suppose them all deported at once, and their 
places unsupplied from other sources. But the process of 
removal must, on any supposition, spread over a consider- 
able space of time; and as their removal leaves a vacuum, 
white labor will rush in to fill it, and keep up the equilib- 
rium between demand and supply. There would undoubt- 
edly be for a time some derangement, some difficulty, and 
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some loss; but here, as everywhere else, supply would soon 
follow the demand, and the labor market of the world is 
generally overstocked with white laborers. 

To the Abolitionists it may be replied that the question is 
not a question of colonizing the freed men of the African race 
for the interest or pleasure of their late masters. We make 
little of these late masters, and are quite willing, if thought 
best, that they should be deported to Africa, to beeome, if 
they wish, slave-drivers for their friend and ally the king of 
D: homey. We demand nothing as a concession to their in- 
terests and feelings; we consult only the interests of the 
whole country, and the rights, feelings, and interests of the 
non-slaveholding whites in the Slave States, the seven mill- 
ions or seven millions and a half, the real Southern people, 
who own no slaves, and are as much opposed to slavery as 
we are. We think it would be better, as well as easier, to 
colonize four millions of the African race, than to colonize 
those seven and a half millions of the white race. 

The other objection of the Abolitionists cannot be so 
lightly dismissed. It professes to be founded in justice, and 
asserts that to deport the slaves after their freedom would 
be a violation of their liberty, and therefore an act of injus- 
tice. This is a grave objection, and should be gravely con- 
sidered. If the Abolitionists are chargeable with having 
given too little weight to political interests, or political ex- 
pedieney, we who have opposed them are, perhaps, even 
more chargeable with havi ing made too little account in our 
political calculations of justic e, which overrides, and should 
override, all other considerations. It will not do for us, 
when settling up the past, and taking a fresh start for the 
future, to neglect the strict and stern demands of justice. 
We cannot hope to repair one sin by another, or an act of 
injustice by an act of injustice. This is certain. Let jus- 
tice stand though the heavens fall ; for justice is the basis of 
all institutions worth preserving, and the condition of all 
real prosperity, social or individual. To forget justice is to 
forget God ; and all the nations that forget God shall perish, 
as all histor Vv proves. 

We grant that sl: avery is not only a politics al wrong, not 
only an evil to the free whites, but an injustice to the slave 
himself, and must be abolished for his sake alone. We are 
willing on this point to sing our palinode, and frankly con- 
fess that we have never given to this feature in the slave ques- 
tion its due consideration. Many others are very likely in 
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the same predicament with ourselves. Slavery is a wrong 
done to the slave, the greatest possible wrong that can be 
done him. It is an outrage upon his manhood, an outrage 
which debases and disfigures in him that very image of God 
in which he was created. It is a supreme sophism, utterly 
repugnant to the dialectic harmony of God’s creation. The 
negro is a man, and slavery is as great an outrage of the rights 
and dignity of manhood in the black man as in the white 
man. We have never denied or overlooked this, but we 
have not given it in our calculations all the weight it de- 
served. On this point the abolitionists have ex: ugerated 
nothing; and they have said no more than the simp le truth 
when they have said strict justice demands the immediate 
and unconditional emancipation of the slave. But, practi- 
cally considered, the real and complete act of emancipation 
isa ‘complex act, and cannot be performed instantaneously 
and at once. The act is not, and cannot be, one simple iso- 
lated act. It has its relations, and its relations on all sides, 
the consideration of which does and must enter into and 
form a part of the act itself. In doing even an act of justice 
to the tl we must take care so to do it, that if it results 
in evil to him it shall be through his fault, not ours. Cer- 
tainly justic e must never give place to expedienc vy; but we 
must take care that justice be done in the best pr acticable 
manner, and be as complete as possible. 

The question of emancipation, from the Abolitionist point 
of view, is one of reparation of wrong done to the slave by 
slavery. This wrong is not confined to the simple depriva- 
tion of liberty, and is not repaired by simply declaring him 
free. Slavery has done him a greater wrong than such a 
declaration repairs. It has injured him in the habits it has 
generated, in the obstacles it has interposed to his intelleet- 
ual and moral development, and in disqualifying him for 
fair competition, in the race for equality, i na community 
where the white element predominates. “This injury cannot 
be repaired at once, and by a single stroke of the pen. The 
obligation of setting about repairing it immediately or at 
once, is imperative, and all avoidable delay is criminal, is 
an augmentation of the wrong done to the slave ; but it is not 
imperative that the reparation should be instantly com- 
pleted. For completing it time may be demanded, and 
many things besides declaring the slave free m: iy be neces- 
sary to be done, which cannot be done all at once. There 
are vested rights to be considered and adjusted, the rights 
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of others—we mean not the slaveholders—are to be con- 
sulted, and care has to be taken that no injustice be done to 
other and innocent parties. It is always easier to do a wrong 
than it is to undo it. We are not at liberty to undo the 
wrong to the slave by doing a wrong to the free. It is just 
to abolish slaver Vv against the will of their pretended owners, 
for their ownership being founded in injustice is invalid, 

save as against the community that authorized it; but to 
force upon the free non-slav eholding Southern society four 
millions of negroes, to take their place in that society against 
its will, on a footing of equality, or, in other words, to 
Africanize free non-slaveholding society against its consent, 

is not an act of justice, but may be an act “of injustice. To 
do it strikes at the freedom of that soe iety, and without re- 
pairing the injustice done to the slave; for the slaves, liber- 
ated by a stroke of the pen, and let loose i in such a society : 
with which they could not amalgamate, would not and 
could not be really free. They cannot be free and equal 
members of a society that instine ‘tively repels them, and can 
remember them only as having been slaves. They can, in 
the Southern States, with here and there an individual 
exe eption, be only slaves or pariahs, and to leave them 
pariahs is not to repair the injustice of slavery. Even 
not counting for the moment the invasion of the rights of 
the non-slaveholding people of the South by the infusion of 
four millions of blacks into their free soc iety against their 
will, the government has the right to treat the negroes here- 

tofure held as slaves, and would be bound to treat them, 

as wards so far and so long as necessary for their transition 
from slavery to freedom in the best practicable way for 
their own interest. 

We hold the slaves in all the seceded States have 
been freed from their former owners, whose rebellion has 
annulled the only law by which they were held to service. 
The Federal gov ernment in suce -eeding to the defunct States 
cannot remand the slaves to their former condition, cannot 
hold them to service to the United States, nor sell them as 
vacated or confiscated property. It cannot treat them as 
property at all, but must treat them as persons, though per- 
sons under its authority, and for whose future status and 
welfare it is bound in justice to provide. They properly be- 
come wards of the United States, who have over them the 
authority, and owe them the duty, of guardians. They are 
to be regarded in law and even in justice as under age, as 
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not having as yet attained to their majority, and, if the 
United States as their guardign honestly believe that their 
colonization in a congenial climate and productive soil, 
where they may form a civil community and an independ- 
ent sovereign state of their own race, they have the right, 
and it is their duty to colonize them, if practicable. 

We know the answer of the Abolitionists. They say, 
you must immediately and at once recognize the slaves as 
freemen; and, when you have so ree “ognized them, they stand 
on the same footing of equality with any other class of free- 
men. Being freed, to colonize or deport them without 
their choice : and consent, would be to violate the very free- 
dom you have recognized as theirs. When you recognize 
them as free men, you recognize in them the inalienable 
right to “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” You 
deny that right, when you deny to them the right to live, 
to be free, and to pursue their happiness, where it best 
pleases them. When you claim the right to deport them, 
except for crime, you make a distinction between them and 
white men, as unjust in principle as slavery itself. The 
Abolitionists demand not only the freedom of the slave as 
a man, the complete and unreserved recognition of his 
manhood, but the full and unreserved recognition of the 
equality of the negro race with the white race. They de- 
mand freedom for the slave in the name of the universal 
brotherhood of the human race, as a man and a brother, 
and therefore demand that this brotherhood be recognized, 
and the negro be plac ‘ed on a footing of perfect equ: ality 
with the white race in one and the same civil and politic ral 
community ; and therefore they hold that the forced col- 
onization of the African race in a community by themselves 
is an act of injustice to the members of that race which no 
plea of expediency or utility can ever justify. 

Let no man treat this answer of the Abolitionists with 
contempt. There is in it an homage paid to justice, which 
commands our reverence. We recognize the brotherhood 
of the humdn race, in the sense that “all men of whatever 
temperament or complexion have had the same origin, have 
sprung from the same original pair, Adam and Eve. So 
far, as a ( ‘hristian, a shilosopher, aman, we have no doubt: 
or misgiving. But . is the fact of human degeneracy, 

called by theologians original sin, which must be taken into 
the account. The fact of this degeneracy is evident to 
every one who will compare the ide val or ty “pical man pre- 
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sented by his own reason and conscience, with the actual 
state of men as he finds them, This degeneracy, as sin, or 
considered in regard to its eulpa or guilt, is the same in all 
men, for it was committed alike by all in Adam. But, 
taken as simple degeneracy, as a simple fact in man’s nat- 
ural history, it has various degrees, and from these various 
degrees spring what we call races, which are not properly 
distinct rr aces, but simple varieties in one and the same race. 
The degeneracy is greater in some and less in others. Some 
have departed ‘farther than others from the primitive type. 
Why, or wherefore, we have no space now to inquire. ‘We 
restrict ourselves to the simple statement of the fact. The 
least degenerated variety is that commonly called the Cauca- 
sian ; the most degener ated is the African.* The — 
is the lowest variety, and stands farthest removed frou 

the true ideal or typical man. The Caucasian variety is 
suffered from original sin, has degenerated from the proper 
human type, but it has degenerated the least of any of 
the known varieties of the human family. Whether we 
consider the Caucasian man, physically, intellectually or 


* We know the assertion in the text has been disputed by some Aboli- 
tionists, who seem to place the negro in proper humanity above the Cauca- 
sian; but they are led for the most part to do so, we apprehend, because 
the Caucasian has made his assumed superiority a reason, and, indeed, a 
full justification of his enslavement and oppression of the negro. This is 
abominable, and directly opposed to the Christian rule: “ Let him that is great- 
est among you be your servant.” It is the duty of the superior to protect 
the inferior, of the strong to help the weak, not to oppress them sut 
some have asserted it on the ground that the natural qualities and virtues of 
the negro approach nearer to the Christian type than those of the Caucasian ; 
but this is in consequence of that false view of Christian worth, which has in 
our times, and especially in our country, originated what has been not inaptly 
called “‘ Woman Worship,” and which this war is likely to abolish, perhaps to 
supplant by an opposite idolatry, known as “ Muscular Christianity.” The 
tendency has for some time been strong to regard the soft, gentle, passive vir- 
tues as those best responding to the Christian type, and in these virtues it has 
been assumed the negro surpasses the Caucasian; but this comes from taking 
the femininity of our religion as superior to its masculinity. Woman is made 
the type par excellence of the Christian virtues, and the more feminine the man, 
the more of a Christian he is. But this is to forget that man is asexual [non- 
sexual] and sexual, while woman is all sexual, and that it is the asexual that 
responds to the Christian type. Woman is called an “angel” by poets, senti- 
mentalists, and even grave divines, but woman is less angelical than man, 
for the angels are asexual, that is, have no sex, “neither marry nor are given 
in marriage,” and man is agexual as well as sexual,—expressed by Madame de 
Staél, we think it is, when she says, “Love is an episode in the life of man, 
but it is the whole life of woman.” To make the peculiar feminine virtues the 
superior, and therefore woman the head of the man, is not only to reverse* 
all theology, all the ideas of mankind, nay, language itself, but it is to place 
the inchoate above the complete, the passive above the active, the potential 
above the actual, which were absurd aud ridiculous in philosophy. 
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morally, he is the nearest approach to the integral man now 
to be found. 
3etween one variety and another there is an interval. 
This interval is greatest between the negro and the Cau- 
-asian, and between these it is too gre: t to be leaped by 
a single bound. The two varieties do not easily amal- 
gamate. Their amalgamation is in some sense unnatural 
and violent, and the amalgam is a deterioration. We 
know amalgamation is not contemplated by the Abol- 
itionists generally ; but how is it to be prevented? Do 
you propose to forbid it by law? By what right, if you 
deny all distinetion in the case, and assert the black and 
white races are equal? Do you say that intermarriage be- 
tween blacks and whites will not be sought; that white 
persons will prefer to marry white persons, and black per- 
sons will preter to marry black persons? You may be right. 
We believe such will be the case. We believe that there is 
an instinctive aversion on both sides, but especially on the 
part of the white race, to such intermarriage. It is doubt- 
ful if a white man or white woman ever cohabits with a 
black of the other sex, unless moved to it by lust or some 
morbid affection; and we believe the black man prefers a 
black woman for his wife, or a black woman a black man 
for her husband. Intermarriage between the two races, we 
apprehend, strikes both as improper and undesirable, and 
is pretty sure not to take place to any considerable extent. 
But in saying this, we say all; we settle the question 
that blacks and whites do not and cannot without more or 
less violence form one and the same community, and live 
together in one and the same society on the footing of 
equality. There can be no society between persons ‘who 
have a mutually instinetive aversion to intermarriage; for 
marriage is the basis of the family, and the f family, is the 
basis of general society ; when therefore the different races 
or varieties are separated by too broad an interval for the 
family union, it is clear that the *y cannot form one and the 
same society. They cannot live in one and the same civil 
and political society as equal, but one will be held superior 
and the other inferior. There is no real society or commu- 
nity where there is no intermarriage, and if the *y inhabit 
the same territory, the blacks and the whites, not intermar- 
rying, cannot form one people. They will be two distinct 
peoples in one state, in which the stronger will predomi- 
nate and oppress the weaker. This is inevitable and conclu- 
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sive against the notion of forming the liberated slaves of 
the negro-family into one people and society with the free- 
men of the white family. 

The amalgamation of the two varieties, separated as they 
are by so gr eat an interv al, would be undesirable, even if it 
were less impractic: able than it evidently is. Intermar riage 
between them would deteriorate the superior variety with- 
out a compensating elevation of the inferior. The mulatto, 
if in some respects superior to the full-blooded negro, is, as 
a rule, in all respects inferior to the full-blooded white man. 
In all countries where the mingling of the two races has 
gone on to any considerable extent, we find a great dete- 
rioration in the white race, as may be seen in Spanish 
and Portuguese America. A marked deterioration would 
result in our Southern society, were intermarriages between 
them to become frequent. “But exe ‘luding amalg: amation, 
as, to most Americans at least, and especially to the non- 
slaveholding whites of the South, a thing too shocking 
to be -qmetly named, we can see only degr: adation and op- 
pression for the bl: wk race so long as it inhabits the same 
territory with the white. They can never take their place 
as equal members in free-white American society ; never 
form with free-white Americans one people; and as they 
are now in most, and soon would be, in‘all of the States, the 
minority, poor and uneducated, they would be not only a dis- 
tinct, but an inferior people, and consequently an impassable 
barrier to the realization of that idea of right and equality, 
in ccisttediialiaatiads from medieval privilege and inequality, 
on which our American order of civilization is founded. 

We do not in this deny the negro to be a man. We rec- 
ognize distinctly his manhood: we assert for him all the 
rights of man ; and maintain for hie all the civil and polit- 
ical rights we claim for ourselves, only not in one and the 
same civil and political society with white men, because so 
great is the interval between him and us, that he cannot enjoy 
the same political and civil rights except in a society of his 
own, where color will be no badge of an inferior caste. It 
is not that we ask less for the negro than the Abolitionists 
do, but that we ask more for him, and at the same time 
pay more attention to the tastes, habits, inclinations, and 
interests of free white American society. We recognize 
with the Abolitionists the original brotherhood of the hu- 
ms im race, but we do not recognize the present equality of 

the black and white vy varieties, or admit that the two can 
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form in the present stage of their respective development 
society together. For the benefit of each, we wish them to 
live in free and independent separate communities. 

We cannot admit that the Government in denying to the 
liberated slave the right to pursue his happiness where he 
pleases, necessarily infringes his liberty. No one has the 

right in all cases to pursue his own happiness where he 
pleases. No one can do it by living against my will on 
my farm, in my house, i in my f family, or by ating at my 
table. Every man’s right is necessarily limited by every 
other man’s right. The negro’s right to live in free white 
society is limited by the right of free white society to ex- 
clude persons, not born in it, whom its members do not 
wish to associate with. Nor can we admit that the fune- 
tions of government are merely negative, and that it can 
never take in any thing the initiative, and act as a positive 
providence. We are no admirers of the paternal govern- 
ments of Europe, administered on the principle, “ All for 
the people, cin by the people ;” we defend the largest 
individual liberty pedis”. with social order and social 
well-being ; but individualism may be carried to a fatal 
extreme, so as to exclude all government, or so as to con- 
vert what is called government into a machine to be worked 
by individuals for their own private benefit, as was rapidly 
becoming the case with us before the breaking out of the 
present civil war. The Government has positive as well as 
negative functions, and may even restrain a man’s freedom 
fur his own benefit. It may found at the public expense, 
institutions of le: arning, universities, colleges, seminaries 
it may encourage science and art, this or that special indus- 
try for the ne ational independence or prosperity; it may 
found hospitals and asylums, and establish bureaus of 
beneficence. It may ac t, and should act as a general social 
providence. As the social providence it is the natural 
guardian of the weak and the friendless. It may, then, 
without assuming any illegitimate power or violating any 
individual freedom take the guardianship of the emancipated 
negro slaves, and exercise over them the control necessary 
to “place them in a condition where their freedom can be 
practically secured, and their rights and interest protected. 
On this score we have no scruples, and believe the Govern- 
ment might forcibly remove them from its territory to an- 
other where they could be better off in a community by 
themselves, if it saw proper to do so. 
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3ut we wish it distinctly understood that we propose no 
resort to foree, and therefore nothing that can be called 
deportation. We rely on voluntary emigration to effect the 
end we have in view, and to voluntar y emigration no ab- 
olitionist can object. "We want no forced emigration. We 
demand, first of all, the clear, distinct, and unconditional 
recognition of the negroes as persons entitled to freedom. 
We demand this immediately. Slavery everywhere in the 
United States must be outlawed. We demand this as a 
political necessity, and as an act of justice to the negro race. 
Slavery must cease. On this point we are, and, God help- 
ing us, will be, abolitionists so long ‘as there is a single slave 
to be liberated. 

Hleretofore we have demanded the recognition of the 
slaves as free persons, on the ground of military necessity. 
Some pretend, since our late victories, that the plea of mili- 
tad necessity can no longer be urge d. We do not concede 

The war is not yet ended. We have gained some im- 
salle advantages over the rebels; but, if they have any 
of the characteristic pluck of the stock from which they 
have sprung, they will not acknowledge themselves beaten, 
and are not yet beaten, and will give us some hard fighting 
yet. We cannot say what a few weeks may bring forth, 
but at the time we are writing, the early part of March, the 
shouts of victory appear to us to be premature, and it is 
not impossible that we shall still find it, in order to secure 
a complete and final triumph, necessary to deprive the 
rebels of their slaves, and use the services of these slaves in 
such way as they can best contribute to the defence of the 
national | integrity : and lite. But be this as it may ; if events 
have weakened the plea of military necessity, they have 
strengthened the plea of political necessity. The total cessa- 
tion of slav ery in the United States is a political necessity. 
It is absolutely necessary to create union and harmony, to 
mould the people of the North and the people of the South 
into one homogeneous people, to consolidate and strengthen 
the nation, to develop its resources, to provide for the gen- 
eral defence, and to enable the American people to work 
out the great social and political problem committed to 
them by Providence for solution. It is, happily, a political 
necessity to which we can yield without violating any pri- 
vate rights, or disturbing any vested interests. Slay ery in the 
adhering Border States can present no difficulty, when it is 
once abolished in the seceding States, and in the seceding 
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States it has now no longer : any constitutional rights or legal 
existence in the way of Federal action. It existed there only 
by local law, and the local law, as we have shown in the fore- 
going article, has lost its foree there; for State rebellion is 
St: ite suic ide. We can therefore y ield to political necessity, 
without compromising private 1 ‘ights or private inter ests. 
The whole question of slavery in sec ceded States is now within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. The plea of justice to 
the slave, like the Irishman’s plea, Justice to Ireland, alw: ays 
stands good, and never to be disregarded by statesmen, any 
more than by moralists. On each and all these grounds 
we demand the total extinction of slav ery, and the recogni- 
tion of all persons heretofore held to service in the seceded 
States by the laws thereof, as free persons, and as no longer 
held to service anywhere. 

This is the first question, and with this question it would 
have been well to stop till after the war, and not have in- 
opportunely complicated it with the question, What shall 
be done with the emancipated slaves? But this latter ques- 
tion has been raised, and we cannot now refuse to consider 
it, for on its solution depends in no small degree the prac- 
tical answer that will be given to the question of emancipa- 
tion itself. We are disposed to agree with President Lin- 
coln, Postmaster-General Blair, and many distinguished 
Members of both Houses of Congress, that the best mode of 
dealing with the emancipated “slaves is to colonize them 
outside of the United States, at the earliest reasonable mo- 
ment. We do not for ourselves, however, make emancipa- 
tion turn on colonization. We insist on emancipation for 
its own sake, colonization, or no colonization. We hold 
that the Government, as the necessary and natural guardian 
of the emancipated slaves, has the right to insist on their 
emigration, and that emigration and colonization after 
emancipation is best for both blacks and whites ; but we are 
persuaded if Government will secure a territory suitable to 
their tastes, habits, and temperament, and facilitate their 
migration to it, the emane ipated negroes will in a reasona- 
ble time, nearly all migrate to it of ‘their own accord. We 
know the strong local attachment of the negro, and his 
little enterprising or adventurous disposition, but it must 
be borne in mind that the negroes have leadersof their own 
race, or with some mixture of white blood perhaps, who are 
men of ability, intelligence, and enterprise. These men can 
be nobody in a community where the white race predom- 
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inates, and therefore can easily be induced to emigrate and 
to lead their people with them. Many of these, wearing 
their life out in slavery, are not wholly unfitted by their 
genius and ability to lead forth the millions of their race to 
a new terri itory, and to found there and govern a state. 
Seeing that they and their people, if they | remain in the 

United States, must remain there, in spite of all philan- 
thropy can do, as slaves or as outcasts, pariahs, as we have 
said, they will feel for themselves, and without much diffi- 
culty make their people feel, that the best thing for them 
is to migrate to a country where they can live i in a com- 
a of their own race, or where at least their own will 
be the dominant race. Such migration or exode will be the 
beginning of the uprising of their race. It will quicken a 
new spirit in them, and be the commencement of their re- 
turn toward the type from which they have departed so 
far, and their recompense for the long ages of slavery and 
oppression they have endured from the white race. 

Still we do not conceal from ourselves, the opposition of 
the other class mentioned at the North, not merely to col- 
onization, but to emancipation under any form or on any con- 
dition, is the most formidable obstacle to justice to the 
slave to be encountered. We have been surprised to find 
how completely wedded to negro-slavery have become our 
old Democratic politicians, and how widely pro-slavery sen- 
timents are cherished in the Free States. “We had so long 
been living out of the political world, engrossed with our 
theologic al and philosophic: al studies, that we had taken 
little note of the changes in public opinion favorable to 
slavery, which had been effected during the last ten or 
fifteen years, and we find, very much to our regret, the 
North, ‘as a whole, less abolition than the South. Our 
commercial cities had become almost completely Southern- 
ized in their views of slavery, and opposition to the exist- 
ence of slaver v, or even to its extension into new ter ritory, 
has had very little influence with the merchants of Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, and the interests of trade, far 
more than patriotism or loyalty, has moved them to sup- 

ort the Administration in suppressing the Rebellion. The 
Morrill tariff moved them more than the fall of Sumter. 
The commercial class in no country and in no age is re- 
markable for patriotism, and finds usually its countr y where 
its profits are largest, or best secured. It with us seeks to 
preserve the integrity of the Union, for if that should be 
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lost, they would lose a large portion of their trade. But 
for the same reason they are opposed to the abolition of 
slavery. The abolition of slav ery, and the great changes it 
would effect in Southern soc iety, would, at least for a time, 
seriously lessen the amount of business, and diminish its pro- 
fits. They want the Union restored as speedily as possible, 
but at the same time they want slavery retained, so that 
buying and selling may go on as before, and hence as soon 
as they thought it likely that slavery might be interfered 
with, and their old customers at the South crippled in their 
resources, they became less willing to furnish the govern- 
ment with the means of carrying on the war. 

But the politicians, to some extent, of all parties, but 
more especially of the old Democratic party, are the most 
inveterate enemies of the policy of emancip: ition, and trom 
them we hear it proc ‘laimed, over and over again, that the 
armies of the Union will throw down their arms, if the war 
were made, in any sense, a W ar of liberation. They keep up 
a continued howl against Abolitionists and Radicals, and 
would seem to regard slavery as more than the Union, as the 
corner-stone of the Republic ,as the essential condition of its 
prosperity, and the very palladium of its safety. Remove 
slavery, and we should ‘be obliged to sing, in our grief, 


Tlium fuit. 


These politicians had for some time a great advantage over 
us, in making it appear that they had the administration on 
their side, and that we, in opposing them, were deserting 
the very president we had helped to elect. Since the sixth 
of March last, this pretence has been taken from them, and 
the President, by lis message to Congress on that day, 
shows that the administration is at least on the side of eman- 
cipation, and is prepared to initiate it, if, indeed, it be not 
pr epared to go farther. 

dut the reason of the advocacy of slavery by those 
old politicians is no secret. If slavery goes, they lose their 
sek in trade, and their vocation is gone. The Demo- 
cratic party was always a Southern party. It had its chief 
strength int the South, and its ablest and most important 
allies. Let slavery go, and that party is defunct. It can 
no longer rule the nation, and be henceforth remembered 
only as the party that, under the pretence of fidelity to the 
Constitution, has done its best to sacrifice the life of the 
nation. If slavery be abolished, it can never have the 
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South with it again. If the Union ceases to be the union 
of freedom and slavery, it can have no charms for it; for no 
class of people, than those who composed it, will be more 
utterly distrusted and despised by the South. They will, 
therefore, do all in their power to save the “ patriarchal 
institution,” and to rear once more their democracy on the 
slavery of the negro race, as its basis. But we trust they 
will fail, and the logic of the movement, represented by the 
Republic an party, will carry the nation on, we had almost 
said, in spite of itself, to the final emancipation of itself 
from the political power of slavery, by the complete de- 
struction of slavery as property. We think we have shown 
how this end can be obtained under the Constitution, with- 
out violating any Constitutional provision or existing law. 
If we have so done, the way is clear for the final oblitera- 
tion from our soil of the curse of slavery. 


Arr. V.—Protestantism and Infidelity: an Appeal to can- 
did Americans. By F. X. Wentncer, D. D., Mission- 
ary of the Society of Jesus. New York; Sadlier & Co. 
1862. 16mo. pp. 329. 


Farner Wenrncer, the distinguished Jesuit Mission- 
ary to the Germans, is, we believe, an Austrian by birth, 
and from a family of some note in his own country. He 
is a man of large views, and a warm heart, great ability, 
indomitable energy, and untiring zeal,—the very model of 
a Missionary. His whole soul appears to be in his work, 
and he seems to live only for his Master’s glory in the sal- 

vation of souls. There is no counting the good he has done 
and is doing, a good the vast extent of which we shall never 
know till the final judgment. Not contented with travelling 
day and night, and preaching three or four times a day, 
and writing and publishing catechetical and other works in 
his own language, for the instruction or edification of our 
German population, he devotes no little time to preaching 
and preparing works in the English language, for the ben- 
efit of our English-speaking world, Catholic and non-Cath- 
vlic. Some months ago, he published an excellent JZanual 
or Doctrinal Catechism, admirably adapted to the wants of 
Catholics in this country, and now in the work before us 
he makes a direct appeal to our non-Catholic countrymen, 
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earnestly calling upon them to examine seriously the un- 
happy and destructive character of their heterodoxy. 

“Whe work is designed for popular reading, and is written 
in a clear, affectionate, popular style, adapted to the appre- 
hension of readers of ordinary capacity and intelligence, 
but is written with ability, w ith adequate knowledge of the 
topics it treats, and cannot fail to interest and ¢ ‘-ommand the 
respect of all classes of readers, however enlightened or 
cultivated. It is addressed to our heterodox and unbeliev- 
ing countrymen, as is indicated by its title, 2’rotestantism 
and Infidelity ; and we are pleased to see that it does not 
treat them either as totally destitute of Christian knowledge, 
or even Christian feelings. The heterodox are not Cath- 
olics, but they in some sense pertain to the Christian world 
and to the Church. They hold not the truth in its unity 
and catholicity ; yet they hold more or less of it, and, for 
the most part, the same moral and spiritual appeals to con- 
science which move the Catholic move them, and even 
those among them who fancy they do not even believe in 
Christianity. There are great differences between them 
and us, but the points of resemblance are more numerous, 
and move important. Let a Catlolie preach to a congrega- 
tion of non-Catholics, very much as he wouid preac hh toa 
congregation of Catholics s, in whom he wished to awaken a 
sense of the importance and necessity of religion as the 
condition of their salvation and sanctity, and they will lis- 
ten to him as respectfully as would his Catholic auditory, 
and be moved by his preaching very much as they would 
be. Reason is the same, and the law of conscience is the 
same in both. This important fact Father Weninger fully 
recognizes, and adopts it as the law of his proceeding. 

The author, though he has served principally as a mis- 
sionary to an old Catholic people settled in the country, 
has, by his varied intercourse with non-Catholic Americans 
come to believe their conversion to the Catholic Church is 
not only possible, but comparatively easy, if missions were 
opened to them, and serious and earnest efforts were made 
to present them that faith in its simplicity, freed from those 
associations which have hitherto repelled rather than at- 
tracted them to it. He has learned to like the American 
people, and he believes that they only need to join the Cath- 
olic faith and worship to their order of civilization, to be the 
greatest and noblest people on earth. Nothing more gr ieves 
his heart than the very general neglect to open missions to 
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them, directly to recall them to unity and Catholicity. Te 
‘annot bear to look, under a Catholic point of view, on 
their spiritual destitution. and he leaves no stone unturned 
to induce the proper authorities to direct attention to their 
wants, and, instead of pushing them aside as heterodox 
and infidel, to send them missionaries who will present them 
the Church in her true and proper character. He judges 
the American people rightly, and does them no more than 
simple justice. In their order of civilization they are al- 
ready the most eatholie people on earth, and there are no 
people better predisposed to accept and conform to Cath- 
olic truth in religion than they are, when once it is pre- 
sented to them, and so presented that they see that it is 
satholic and not simply sectarian. 

The Catholie religion has never yet been rejected by the 
American people, for it has never yet been presented to 
them. What they regard as the Catholic religion is not 
that religion itself, but its accidents, or certain things that 
it has gathered around it in its passage through various 
nations and ages, and which not only they, but many Cath- 
olics themselves, confound with it. “These things they re- 
ject, and are quite right in doing so, but, in re je cting them, 
they reject nothing catholic, for catholicity’ is only that 
which is believed everywhere and always, by all the faith- 
ful. What pertains to this or that age or nation, partici- 
pates of time and place, is local and temporary in its char- 
acter, and not catholic, and is no essential part of catholic 
truth, even when not repugnant to it. What the American 
people want is not the religion of Irishmen, Englishmen, 
or Germans, or the Catholic religion as these have devel- 
oped, explained, modified or overlaid it, but the simple 
‘catholic truth which subsists in all ages and nations, and 
does and will outlive all the mutations of time and space. 
This and this alone is Catholic truth, this and this alone is 
Catholic religion, and this and this alone is what is ne- 
cessary to present to the American people, and what has as 
yet never been distinctly presented to them. But this, they 
who are simply missionaries to the old Catholic people, do 
not present pure and nen far less is it presented by an 
old Catholic laity from old and foreign Catholic countries. 
These always think the Gentile converts must be circum- 
cised, and observe the Jewish law, and need a St. Paul to 
preach to them that the works of the law avail nothing, 
and to make known to them the freedom we have in Christ. 
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They who are especially missionaries to the Gentiles are 
the first to get rid of Jud: aism, ¢ and to understand that the ob- 
servance of the Jewish law is no essential part of Christianty. 
Every man has, if a living man, his special yocation, and 
they who are specially ap pointed to labor for a people al- 
ready ( ‘atholic, are seldom those who can labor with the 
most zeal and success for the conversion of the heterodox 
and unbelievers. Indeed, in our country, the Bishops and 
Parish Priests could not specially devote themselves to 
those outside of the Catholic communion, however ardently 
they might desire to do so. They have no time to spare 
for that purpose. They must, first of all, attend to the 
spiritual wants of the faithful who have been committed to 
their charge, and this engrosses all their time and energy. 
Even Protestants do not rely on their “ settled” ministry 
to bring us Catholics into their various sects, and send out 
missionaries supposed, but often erroneously supposed, to 
be specially adapted to the work of converting Romanists, 
who make that their special vocation. Now, every ( ‘ath 
olic holds his Church to be the only true Catholic Church, 
holding and teaching the only true “Catholic faith, without 
which no man is joined to Christ as his head, or is in the 
way of saly ation, “for there is no other name ‘than that of 
Jesus Christ given under Heaven among men whereby we 
an be saved.” Ev ery Catholic, then, must desire, in pro- 
portion to his charity, to convert all unbelievers and mis- 
believers, and to bring alk men into the Church, and into 
union with Him who died to redeem us, and lives to save 
us, and glorify us in Heaven. He who should not so de- 
sire would be a bad Catholic, and prove that he lacked 
Christian charity, without which knowledge and faith, mir- 
acles and alms-deeds can avail one nothing. Ie is not to 
be branded as a zealot or a bigot because he burns with the 
ardent desire to make all men Catholics. His desire is the 
natural desire of every Catholic, and only proves the earn- 
estness and sincerity of his faith, and his consistenc yas a 
man. This conduct ean give no offence to those who are 
not of his religion, so long as he seeks their conversion only 
by fair and honorable means, only by arguments addressed 
to intelligence and the moral affections. The Catholic 
Church, if a living Church, must be progressive, and pro- 
gressive by propagandism. This is a proof not of her illiber- 
ality, bigotry, and exclusiveness, but of her life, vigor, and 
love. Catholies in this country must desire and feel them- 
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selves bound to labor in the most practicable way for the 
conversion of the country, if they have any faith or confi- 
dence in their own religion. They must not merely rejoice 
when the stray sheep ‘returns to’ the fold, but they must 
leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness who went not 
astray, and go forth into the mountains to seek and find the 
one sheep that was lost. The Son of Man came to seek 
and to save; he did not wait till he was sought, or give 
command to let the stray sheep go, and merely take care 
that no more go astray; and Christ is the Good Shepherd, 
and the model of the good pastor. 

Nothing in fact produces a more unfavorable impression 
upon non-Catholics than the apparent indifference of our 
bishops and priests to their conversion, and their apparent 
earnestness only in guarding the remnants of the flock that 
remain. This “ouarding of the faithful should, of course, 
be attended to, “but the conversion of unbelievers should 
not be neglected. The Good Shepherd commits to them 
the care of all his sheep; but all his sheep are not already 
in the fold. “ Other » ep have I, not of this fold; them 
also must I bring in, that there may be one fold and one 
shepherd.” These other sheep not in the fold must not be 
neglected, and when they whose business is to bring them 
in, “only sit still and wait for them to come in, or only open 
the door and let them come in when the *y knock at it and 
beg for admission, are not faithful shepherds, and neither 
follow the ex: unple nor obey the injunctions of their Mas- 
ter. This lack of ——- of earnestness, and zeal, begets 
in the minds of non-€ Yatholies a distrust of their faith, and 
that in turn begets a distrust of the value of the religion 
they profess. Those outside are frequently editied by the 
strong attachment manifested by simple faithful ¢ ‘atholies 
to the Church for themselves, but they would be led to es- 
teem the Church more, if they saw her children equally 
attached to her for the sake of others. 

If the Church is to live and take root in this country, she 
must prove that she has in her the vital energy of propa- 
gandism, and she must advance and extend herself by con- 
versions, not by mere natural increase. As the bishops and 
priests charged with the care of the faithful population 

‘alnot personally attend to it, Father Weninger’s plan of 
opening missions directly to the non-Catholic American 
people seems to us an excellent one, and deserving of all 
encouragement. Missionaries devoted especially to the 
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work of converting the American people, and having their 
heart in the work, whether native-born or foreign-born, 
will study the American institutions and character, learn 
the peculiarly American mind, ascertain its real disposition 
and wants, and present the Catholie truth in its purity and 
simplicity, stripped of all that is foreign or not necessary 
to it, that may have been associated with it by old Catholics. 
They will be embarrassed by none of the prejudices, habits, 
customs, and, we may say, superstitions of a foreign popula- 
tion, and, if we know any thing of our countrymen, they 
will meet with ample success, even though they should be 
men of no remarkable genius, ability, learning, or eloquence. 
Twelve fishermen from the Lake of Gensareth converted 
the world, and twelve honest, simple-minded, earnest, and 
faithful men ean do it again, for they can have the same truth, 
the same Lord Jesus Christ as the medium of their power, 
and the same Holy Ghost to give them heroism and victory. 
The truth is as living and as present, the Word made flesh 
is as near, and the Holy Ghost as strong and as loving to- 
day, as on the day of Pentecost. Men only have changed. 
We hope, then, we shall not be thought ‘to go out of the 
proper sphere of a layman, if we sec ‘ond what we know to 
be Father Weninger’s wishes, and respectfully urge upon 
the proper authorities the opening in some way of Ameri- 
‘an missions, and the setting on foot of the measures ne- 
cessary, we say not to convert, but to give the American 
people a fair opportunity of becoming converted if they 
choose. The time was never more favorable than now. 
The calamities of civil war, the distress in many parts of 
the country, and the m: snifest failure of many of our plans 
and hopes, have disposed the great body of ‘the American 
people to Neath he S809 shaken their confidence in most 
of the radicalisms in religion, politics, and morals, so rife 
a few years ago, made them more ready to listen to the 
wisdom of past ages, and to be told that the true future 
must have its root in what has been, and be simply its evo- 
lution or development. And although Catholics have not 
done what they might, and should have done, to prove their 
sympathy with constitutional freedom and their loyalty to 
the hited States, yet the readiness with which large num- 
bers of them have volunteered to fight the battles of the 
country, and to aid in saving the life and integrity of the 
nation, has removed many prejudices from the minds of 
non-Catholic Americans, and rendered them less unwilling 
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to listen to the claims of our Church. They see and feel 
the necessity of a stronger conservative element than we 
have hitherto had, and an element, not like that of slavery 
repugnant to freedom, but a conservative element, whic th, 
while it favors order and stability, favors also the free de- 
velopment of thought, the evolution of truth, and the real 
and continuous progress of civilization; and we go not too 
far when we say many of them are beginning to ask them- 
selves if this element may not, after all, be found in the 
old Catholic Church, presented in her purity and catholic- 
ity. Never has there been, and, if neglected, never will 
there be, at least for a long time to come, so favorable an 
opportunity for gaining a respectful hearing in this country 
for our religion. 

In the work of presenting the Catholic cause to the fa- 

vorable notice of those alien from our communion, we have 
few works popular in their character superior to this little 
volume, written out from the very heart and soul of its 
author, on “ Protestantism and Infidelity.’ It should be 
distributed broadcast by the missionaries among non-Catho- 
lics, and though it will not take root in all of them, it will 
take root in some he arts, Spring up, and bear fruit, it may 
be an hundred fold. We will not say that, in our judg- 
ment, it is the best book of the sort that could be written, 
but it is a good book, and should go along with the Quwes- 
tions of the Soul and the Aspirations of Ne ature, by F ather 
Hecker, and the excellent volume of sermons rec ‘ently pub- 
lished by the Paulists. The author begins by endeavoring 
to prove, in a clear and affectionate manner, that Protestant- 
ism is a Religion of Despair, because it fails to meet the 
wants and necessities of the human soul, and because it 
leads to Infidelity, which is only another name for despair 
itself, since it is the grave of faith and hope. Having ar- 
rived at this cone Iusion, he proceeds to present the ( ‘atholie 
religion as the religion of faith, hope, and love, to explain 
briefly its dogmas ‘and sacraments, and to refute in few 
words the more frequent objections urged against them. 
The two parts of the book make together an excellent tract 
on the deficiencies and dangers of Protestantism, and the 
truth, completeness, excellence, and desirableness of the 
Catholic 

With regard to the position that Protestantism leads to 
Infidelity, understanding by the term infidelity the total re- 
jection of the Christian religion as a revelation of the super- 
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intelligible, we remark that Protestantism is heterodox, 
and all heterodoxy holds truth, but not in its unity and cath- 
olicity. All truth is in its own nature one and catholic, 
and heterodoxy or error is not so much the total denial of 
all truth, as it is the failure to recognize and hold truth in 
its real and proper relations. It mutilates truth, and mis- 
places the truth it retains. As all truth is one and catholic, 
that is, one and universal truth, any error against it taken 
by itself, or as the logic ‘al point of departure, necessaril 
involves the denial of all truth, or the reversal of the whole 
order of truth. In this sense, if you take Protestantism on 
the side of its error, and complete it negatively, it leads 
necessarily to infidelity, or pure negation ; while, on the 
other hand, if you take it on the side of the truth it retains, 
and complete itina positive or affirmative sense, it leads to 
the one and catholic truth held by the Church and evolved 
in her life. 

But while we say this, we must not forget that if in Prot- 
estant countries there are infidels who may trace their infi- 
delity to Protestantism, there are also infidels in Catholie 
countries in ne: urly equal numbers, who have not derived 
their infidelity from that source. There are, in proportion 
to the population, very nearly as many unbelievers in Italy, 
France, Spain, P ortugal, and Spanish and Portuguese Amer- 
ica, as in Protestant Germ: ny, Great Britain, and the Unit- 
ed States. These unbelievers in Catholic countries have 
not been made so by Protestantism. We cannot deny their 
existence, and it would be unjust to make Protestantism 
responsible for their unbelief. Protestantism, by making the 
ontainie 3 in revealed truth a dead Book, leads to infidelity, 
because the Book, having no living interpreter, nec essarily 
confines those who rely on it alone to a dead past, and per- 
mits no continuous or living evolution of truth, to meet the 
ever-varying wants of human science and human culture. 
Catholics would favor the same result, if, in transferring the 
authority from the Book to the Church, they transte rred it 
toa dead and not a living Church. It is not authority that 
is objected to on either side, for all know that as religion 
has its root and life in the superintelligible, it must depend 
on supernatural revelation, which can be received by the 
human mind only by faith, therefore only by authority. 
Everybody knows, also, that the revelation, when made, is 
and must be authoritativ e. Protestantism does not lead to 
infidelity, because it denies authority and asserts private 
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judgment, for it, as well as Catholicity, asserts authority, 
and Catholics must assert private judgment in understand- 
ing the words of the Church, as well as Protestants in in- 


terpreting the words of Scripture. In principle, on both of 


these points Catholics and Protestants are agreed, and both 
are catholic, for the principle of authority is alike asserted 
whether, in point of fact, you place authority i in the Church or 
in the Book ; and the liberty of private interpret ation is alike 
asserted in principle when allowed as to the words of either. 
The principle that leads to unbelief is neither the prine i- 
ple of authority nor the principle of private ex camination, 
or interpret ation. All who recognize belief at all, as dis- 
tinguished from science, admit the principle of authority ; 
and all who recognize belief as an intellectual act, do, 
and must admit the principle of private judgment, for we 
must attach some meaning to the words we believ e, and the 
meaning we attach is our private judgment of their sense. 
What leads to infidelity in most cases where it exists, is the 
assertion of the authority of the past in a sense to interdict 
the future, so as to prohibit the future continuous explica- 
tion and application of the Christian Idea the Church is 
realizing, and to bind the believer back to a dead past. The 
Zeformers did this when they denied the living authority 
of the Church, and transferred authority to the words of a 
do0k, for the Book is of the past, not of the present, a dead, 
not a living Book. Their doctrine strictly adhered te would 
have interdicted the whole future. The founders of the 
Anglican establishment practically did the same, for though 
they did not absolutely or formally deny the authority of 
the Church, they denied her to be ¢atholic in time, by bind- 
ing her back to the first four General Councils, and to the 
words of a dead book. They bound her to the past, and in- 
terdicted the evolution of the future. The Catholic Chureh 
in herself can do no such thing, because she is Catholic in 
time as well as space, is an ever-present living Church, liv- 
ing by the indwelling presence of the Word made flesh, and 
the continuous evolution, explication, and application of her 
Divine-human or Theandric Idea. But Catholics who are 
orthodox as to the letter of the dogma, may and often do 
fall into an error of precisely the same sort, and transfer the 
authority which vt a only to the living, ever-present 
Church to the past C hureh, and making the authority of the 
vast interdict the liberty of the present and the future. 
This, we apprehend, is the chief cause of unbelief in Ca- 
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tholic countries. There is little or no infidelity in Catholic 
nations so long as Catholics are progressive as well as con- 
servative, and labor to advance as well as preserve. 

All progress is by evolution, and must have its germs in 
the past, and be the evolution and continuation of that in 
the past that could not die or become itself past. This evo- 
lution or progress is a right of truth rere of the human 
mind, because both have the right to live, and neither can 
live without it. When this evolution is denied in the name 
of religion, then it is forced to go on without religion, that 
is, out ‘of unity and catholicity, and consequently as infidel- 
ity, and thus be an abnormal progress, tending more and 
more to become simply yrogress in destruction. This assert- 
ing of the authority of the past, so as to shut out the future, 
has, i in modern times, been not uncommon among Catholics ; 
and it is this, we apprehend, that has filled Italy and France, 
as well as other Gt tholie nations, with unbelievers. You 
may call it Protestantism, for it is identically the mother 
error of Protestantism, and therefore charge the infidelity 
of modern times in all nations to Protestantism, that is, a 
protest against unity and catholicity ; but you have no right 
to charge it exclusively or chiefly to those who are recog- 
nized as Protestants. No people are more responsible for 
it than Catholics themselves, who fail to perceive and accept 
the catholicity of their own Church, and they have no right 
to exonerate themselves, and hold others alone responsible 
for it. It may be much more agreeable to our self-love to 
throw all the blame of their infidelity upon infidels them- 
selves, or, at least, upon those outside of our communion ; 
but, perhaps, it would be more in accordance with truth, as 
well as with Christian humility, to take a large share of it 
to ourselves. Our Lord addressed his severest reproaches, 
not to those outside of the Synagogue, but to those within, 
and occupying the chief seats in it. Doubtless all Catholics 
believe the Church is catholic, but they do not always prac- 
tically regard her as catholic in time, ‘and here is an error 
in practice they must correct before they can hope for much 
success in converting the heterodox. 

Father Weninger’s proofs of the Church are, for the most 
part, as they should be, clear and brief statements and ex- 
positions of her character and dogmas. For ourselves, we 
believe our long, labored scholastic proofs of the Church are 
of very little practical value. Indeed, we hardly accept the 
scholastic notion of proof at all. There is no intelligible 
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proposition that can, as an isolated proposition, ever be 
established by direct positive proof. It can be proved only 
by showing its harmony in relation to the general order of 
truth. You may prove facts, but not principles. Princi- 
ples are given, not sought after or found. The *y are in the 
mind from the first. The world outside the Church accepts, 
and always has accepted, all catholic principles, and all who 
claim to be Christians admit, and f aren have admitted, 
the unity and catholicity of the Church, ‘at least of the in- 
ternal Church. The only serious controversy there is, or 
can be, is on the unity and e: atholicity of the external or vis- 
ible Church, or external Church organism, for when once 
the unity and catholicity of that organism is conceded there 
are few that would not concede that it is the organism that 
has its centre at Rome, in the Roman Church. But in God’s 
universe we must note three things: 1. The superintelligible, 
2. The intelligible, and 3. The sensible. These three make 
up the cosmos. The sensible has its root in the intelligible, 
and the intelligible in the superintelligible. The superin- 
telligible does not differ by nature from the intelligible, but 
is above our intelligence, and is known to us only analogi- 
cally by supernatural revelation. We know naturally there 
is a superintelligible, but what it is, we know only by faith, 
by which it is rendered analogically intelligible to us. It 
expresses itself analogically in the intelligible, and the in- 
telligible expresses itself in the sensible. The internal 
Chureh is the superintelligible and intelligible Church, of 
which the sensible or visible Church is the external expres- 
sion. As the internal is one and catholic, so must the ex- 
ternal be one and catholic, or it would not express the in- 
ternal. The internal must express its own unity and catho- 
licity in the external, and an external lac king unity and 
catholicity, could not have its root in internal unity and ca- 
tholicity. The external copies the internal, for the internal 
produces it, is its immediate principle, and every thing gen- 
erates or produces its like. Thus the Son, in the Mystery 
of the Trinity, is the exact image of the F ather or generative 
principle, and thus creation is an external image of God, 
and copies in its progression his own Triunity, as we have 
shown in the second Article in the present number. The 
visible Church must, then, as the expression of the invisi- 
ble, express and copy the unity and catholicity of the in- 
ternal or Ideal Church. 

Let the theologian explain this, and the preacher present 
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it to the understanding of the people, and the controversy 
is ended. Indeed, the belief in this is potential, or, rather, 
latent in all who have received the Christian faith at all, 
and been reared in the bosom of Christian civilization. The 
yreacher has far less to do, by way of argument, to prove 
his Church, than he commonly supposes. Little more is 
necessary than that he and his hearers should come to a 
mutual understanding. If they understand him, and he 
asks no more than he is required to ask, he will find them 
ready to concede pretty mack all he asks. Let him speak 
to them simply, address their plain common sense, and he 
will find in them all the elements of the faith he wishes 
them to accept. 

It is so we view the question. We do not pretend every 
man will be converted, and practically yield to the truth, 
for conversion requires the concreative act of the will, and 
the will is free. Real conversion implies grace, for our 
Lord says, “‘ No man can come unto me except the Father 
draw him.” Salvation is of election, and, though salvatien 
is possible to all, only the elect will be saved, and we pre- 
tend not to fathom the mystery of election. We are not 
speaking of conversion in the sense of the inward working 
of Divine grace on the heart, but of conversion as a purely 
intellectual act, as a simple conviction of the understanding. 
This conversion we believe is comparatively easy, and will 
invariably take place in every mind which really sees and 
grasps Catholic truth in its real character and relations. 
There may remain afterward the moving of the heart, the 
correction of evil habits, the overcoming of passion and 
prejudice, and all that ; but the life of man is in truth, and 
when you have once got the truth into a man’s understand- 
ing, you have inoculated him with the principle of life, 
and have made a beginning, done the initial work, and 
have a basis for your efforts at evolution and completion, 
or practical realization. After all, if we reach the under- 
standing through the affections, we move the heart, that is, 
the will, through the understanding. 

These reflections have been naturally suggested by the 
subject of Father Weninger’s little book. That they are not 
in all respects complimentary to our Catholic population is 
very possible; but we know not that their value is at all 
lessened by that fact. We Catholics do not constitute a 
Mutual Admiration Society, nor a small private family, 
whose faults and peccadillos each member of the family 
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should consider himself bound to do his best to conceal. 
We belong to the Catholic Church, and are members of the 

reat, the universal Christian community. Our Church is 
Coles the world, and we ourselves are before the world, 
and we cannot escape the world’s judgment, if we would. 
To pass ourselves off for better than we are can avail nothing 
in the long run, and to attempt to leave the world to judge 
the Church by us, is an injustice to the Church herself. 
Thousands and thousands are prevented from even examin- 
ing her claims, because they confound her with notions, 
opinions, and practices of Catholics, which she disapproves 
as much as they do. Shall we not for their sake, if not for 
our own, distinguish between her and ourselves, and show 
them, when such is the fact, that what they object to is no 
part of Catholicity? There are a multitude of traditions 
amongst Catholics, which are not Catholic; we do not 
quarrel with Catholics for retaining them and observing 
them, though only traditions of men; but we do insist that 
they shall not be thrown in the faces of non-Catholics, as 
something they must take and swallow, if they enter the 
Catholic communion. 

“ By their fruits shall ye know them,” said our Lord to 
his disciples ; by our fruits non-Catholics do and will judge 
our Church. We for one are not willing that we Catholics 
in this country should be taken as the criterion of Catholi- 
city, even when we think ourselves good Catholics. We have 
amongst us excellent bishops, excellent priests, and amongst 
the laity individuals as good and as omen as the day is 
long, who adorn the religion they profess by well-ordered 
lives and godly conversation; but externally, as we come 
before the public, we are by no means an edifying people. 
Our political influence is not more healthful, is not wiser, 
is in no respect more beneficial to the country, than the 
political influence of non-Catholics. The worst governed 
cities in the Union are precisely those in which Catholics 
are the most influential in the elections, and have the most 
to do with municipal affairs. We furnish more than our 
share of the rowdies, the drunkards, and the vicious popu- 
lation of our larger cities. The majority of grog-sellers in 
this city of New York are Catholics, and the portions of the 
city where grog-selling, drunkenness, and filth most abound 
are those chiefly inhabited by Catholics, and we scarcely see 
the slightest effort made for a reformation. In ordinary life 
we do not find Catholics more honest, more truthful, more 
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conscientious than the non-Catholic community. There is 
much needing to be done before we in all things, except 
faith, really come up to the level as a people with the non- 
Catholic people of the country: and yet we are perpetually 
boasting, aa our Catholic journals are continually glorifying 
the Catholic body, as if it had the infallibility and sanctity 
predicable only of the Ideal or internal Church. Non- 
Catholics hear our boasts, and see and know at least our 
vices and defects. What, then, must they think’ of the 
elevating and sanctifying influences of our religion 2 

We have found the Catholic Church more ‘than we ex- 
pected ; we have found large masses of Catholics less than 
we had expected, and we say, frankly, with individual ex- 
ceptions ; we have not found among them that intelligence, 
that moral culture, and that high- toned moral principle, 
that we expected to find. We read the catechism, and took 
it for granted that Catholics who went to Confession, and 
received Holy Communion, would be free from vulgar 
superstitions, and would be truthful, honest, no tale- bearers, 
no detractors, no drunkards, no quarrellers, no wife or hus- 
band beaters. We expected to find Catholics willing always 
to pay homage to truth and justice, liberal and tolerant ‘in 
matters of opinion, rigid and uncompromising in matters of 
faith. We have found them, in but too many instances, 
the reverse. We have found poople whose ancestors during 
fourteen hundred years, have been Catholics, who have yet 
to be taught the simplest principles and precepts of C hris- 
tian morality, and who searcely have any conception of 
duty, exce it going to C onfession, and receiv ing Holy Com- 
munion. We have found those who seemed to think, if 
they escaped the censure of the priest, they need give them 
selves no further trouble. “As true as you are a living 
man,” said a Catholic lady to us, “I had been baptized, 
and been confirmed, had been married, and been to Con- 
fession, and to Communion, and yet I never knew till after 
coming to this country, at the age of seventeen, that there 
was any God back of the priest who had any thing to do 
with the forgiveness of sins. The thought that in C nfession 
the pri iest forgiv es sin only as the minister of God, and 
that it is really God who forgiv es, hever came into my head, 
till I was so taught by an American priest. ” We could not 
doubt what the Tady told us, strange as it might seem. 

No people without intelligence “and high “moral culture 
ean be an eminently moral people. There is a natural affin- 
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ity between ignorance and vice, and as a rule you will find 
that a generally uncultivated people will have only a few 
virtues, ‘and those of the s: a 9 sort, in which they have 
been the more specially instructed. Yet in moral culture 
and general inte ligence the Catholic population are below 
the better class of non-Catholics. The motives from which 
they act are lower and more selfish. We have been accused 
of being in error, because the majority of Catholics did not 
agree with us, and gravely exhorted by men whose sacred 
character ought to have taught them better, to change our 
course, because by doing so we might be one of the most 
»opular editors in the countr y—thus virtually making popu- 
larity the criterion of truth, and the test of merit. We have 
found views and opinions familiar to us from our youth up, 
and which we looked upon as mere commonplaces, treated 
as new, profound, and original. We have found our Catholic 
journals making a multitude of statements that a simple 
tyro ought to know are not true. We find them adducing 
as a proof of the catholicity of the Church, the assumed 
fact that Mass is everyw here said in one and the same lan- 
guage, and with the same rites and ceremonies, evidently 
supposing that Mass is everywhere said in Latin, and accord- 
ing to the Latin rite. They argue as if the celibacy of the 
¢ lergy were a universal law of the Chureh, forgetful of the 
fact that the clergy of the Oriental rites, as the Greek, Arme- 
nian, &e., are allowed to retain the wives they had married 
before receiving Holy Orders. We have read in them that 
there were no heresies before Luther, and that before him all 
Christians were united in one and the same Communion! 
Now these, and other things far more important, and 
which, not to seandalize the weak, we forbear to mention, we 
can easily account for, and to a great extent excuse. But 
their existence we cannot deny, and we insist that it is best 
for both Catholics and non-C: atholics, that we frankly own 
them, and as frankly avow that they are faults, real faults. 
Catholics should not wait to have them pointed out by 
their enemies, but should themselves point them out as 
contrary to Catholicity, and seek in earnest to correct 
them. Many of the things which our non-Catholic country- 
men find disedifying i in C atholics may be merely national 
peculiarities, and no worse than our own national peculiar- 
ities, Which we think nothing of, because familiar with them 
from inf: aney, perhaps not so bad ; ; but still we should not 
identify them with Catholicity, nor be angry, when a pub- 
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licist writing to give non-Catholics a just view of Catholicity, 
points them out as no part of the Catholic religion, nor 
should we speak because we profess the Catholic religion, 
as if we were immaculate, and not guilty of many of the 
same things that we condemn in non-Catholies. Our pro- 
fession will not avail us, unless we have something besides 
profession. Catholics as well as Protestants may be excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven. “ Many will say unto me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, 
and in thy name have cast out devils, and in thy name 
done many wonderful works? Then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work in- 
iquity.” It is important, both for our own sake and the 
sake of those outside, that we avow distinctly that Catholics 
may both err and sin, and error and sin in them can receive 
no more favor than error and sin in others. 

We continually speak of the necessity of our religion to 
the morals of the community, as a conservative element in 
society, and to wean men’s affections from things of the 

sarth. This is all very well, for in so speaking, we speak 
truly ; but what sort of conviction will our true words even 
produce in non-Catholies, when they find no countries more 
torn by revolutions than Catholic countries, no people more 
greedy of gain, or more attached to the pomps and vanities 
of this world, than Catholics in the United States, or when 
they find them politically siding with those who push the 
democratic tendency of the country to its most dangerous 
extreme, and to a fearful extent opposed to the abolition 
of slavery, that black curse on our nation, at this moment 
threatening its lite? A few of our pastors have spoken out 
against rebellion ; ; the greater part have been silent. Where 
is the conservatism that stands quietly by with its arms 
folded across its breast, and sees the life of the nation de- 
stroyed by a wicked and unprovoked rebellion? Many 
Catholics we know have volunteered and are doing good 
service in our armies; but what pastor, bishop, or priest, 
has called upon them to do it as a Catholic duty? In thus 
volunteering they have done no more than other citizens, 
not ¢ ‘atholics, and no more than was their duty as citizens. 
We have heard more sympathy expressed by Catholics with 
the Southern rebellion’ than with the effort of the United 
States to suppress it. What are professions worth, if belied 
by our practice ¢ 

We could continue this line of remark much farther, but 
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it is unnecessary. We have said elsewhere that Catholics 

form a foreign colony i in the country, and that the missions 
opened to them are not missions opened to the American 
people. The presentation of Catholicity to them or by them 
is not the presentation that will favorably affect the mass 

of our non-Catholic countrymen. What we ask of them is, 
that they shall not be the dog in the manger; that they 
shall not denounce as uncatholic every Catholic who at- 
tempts to separate our religion from the errors, vices, and 
superstitions of an old Catholic people, and present it in its 
real character, free from every thing, not essential to it, likely 
to repel them. We want the Catholic religion in its cath- 
olicity for our countrymen, not in a sectarian or national 
character. We want the Catholic dogma, the Catholic 
worship, the Catholic communion, but we want none of the 
Europeanism that has been associated with it, none of the 
arbitrary or despotic rule to which Catholics have been for 
so many ages subjected. We want Catholicity in its living 
reality, in its charity, and in its power, in its authority, and 
in its ‘liberty, in its conservatism, and in its progress. We 
want the liv ing C vhureh of Christ, not the dry bones or worn 
out copy of the Medieval Church. “ Why seek ye the Lord 
among the dead? know ye not that he is risen, and dies no 
more?’ Our quarrel with our friends is not with them as 
Catholies, but as non-Catholics. It is that they overlook 
or deny the catholicity of the Church in time, or her ca- 
pacity to accept and bless, inspire and direct, inform and 
elevate the living civilization of our own age, and our own 
country. 

We must always distinguish in*the Church between the 
human and the Divine. On her Divine side the Church is in- 
fallible and holy, as is God himself. On her human side we 
must distinguish between the Idea and its practical realiza- 
tion. The Idea or Ideal of the Church is catholic, for it is 
Theandric, or man taken up into union with God. In her 
Ideal the Church is catholic, infallible, and holy, as is the 
Word made flesh. But she is only potentially vatholic, i in- 
fallible, and holy in her practice al realization, of her Ideal 
in time and space. ‘ We have received this treasure in 

sarthen vessels.’ The Idea of regenerated mankind is fully 
realized, individuated, complet ted, fulfilled only in the Man 
Christ Jesus. All Christians are potentially Christ, but all 
have not attained to the full stature of perfect men in Him, 
and will not so attain till the tinal consummation. Even 
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St. Paul, who had been caught up to the third heavens, and 
heard things unutterable, counted himself not to have at- 
tained, but pressed onward toward the mark of his high 
calling in Christ Jesus. Viewed on this side Christians, taken 
collectiv ely as the Church, or distributively as indiv ‘duals, 

have not attained, have not identified their actual life with 
their Ideal, or realized their Theandrie type. Hence it is 
that men—here it makes no difference whether we speak of 
the Clergy or the laity—may have the Catholic Ideal, may 
be irreproachable under the point of view of dogma, or 
doctrine, and yet be simiatiealie uncatholic, narrow-mind- 
ed, and sectarian. The Church is in the world, and a world 
where nothing remains the same for two successive mo- 
ments. She must meet this world as best she ean, but while 
her principles in dealing with it can undergo no change, 
her practical methods and arrangements must needs change 
as it changes. These practical methods and arrangements 
depend on the practic * wisdom and sagacity of the pastors 
under their chief, the Bishop of Rome, or successor of Peter 

in the Apostolic office. But, they depend on the practical 
Wisdom and sagacity of these as men, and as men who are 
viatores, still on the way, and in no practical sense infalli- 
ble. The Church has authority in discipline, authority to 
rule and govern, but as we often say, she is not infallible in 
discipline or administration, that is to say, in that which 
does and must change with time and place, or the ever 
varying changes in the world with which she stands related. 
Jn discipline and government we owe her the filial obedi- 
ence due from the child to the parent, from the loyal sub- 
ject to legitimate authority; but we are not bound to 
believe that in these matters she cannot err, that popes and 
bishops and priests are all or any of them infallible, and com- 
mit no mistakes. They are wiser, if you will, but with human 
wisdom, not with divine wisdom. They are not specially 
inspired, are not specially enlightened in a supernatural 
manner, and have no more wisdom than even lounie of 
equal genius, opportunity, and study might attain to. The 
infallible assistance of the Holy Ghost, we assert for the 
Church, has relation to the Ideal, to the preservation of the 
Depositum, that is to say, to faith and morals, not. to disci- 
pline and government, which are matters of prudence, and 
in regard to which the infallible assistance is not requisite 
in order to retain the Idea in its integrity. 

In discipline and government the Church, then, may err, 
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and pursue a policy not always the wisest and best, and 
which, even if the wisest and best when adopted, becomes 
unwise and hurtful if continued after the reasons which 
originally led to its adoption have ceased to exist. The 
changes “constantly going on in time and place 1 require 
corresponding changes on the part of the Church, not in 
doctrine, not in principle, not in her dogma, but in her 
yractical methods and arrangements for samy me the 
interests of Christ’s kingdom on earth. When Catholics 
object to these changes, when they try their best to prevent 
them, and denounce as heterodox all who believe them 
necessary, they, as we say, deny the catholicity of the 
Church in time, seek to arrest her in her career, to bring to 
a full stop the explication and evolution, or practical real- 
ization of the Ideal, and to bind her back to the dead past. 
This denies the liberty and activity of the Church, and as- 
serts her as a dead, not asa living Church. Now we may 
be wrong, but we are fully convinced that this is ac ‘tually 
the case with a large number of Catholics, and espec ially 
with those who are invested with the government of eccles- 
iastical affairs, and give tone and direction to the public 
sentiment of the Catholic community. We believe there 
is amongst us an unwise and hurtful resistance to modern 
civilization, to modern liberty, to the freedom and activity 
of the mind. It is to this resistance, to the obstinate adher- 
ence to institutions and usages which have outlived their 
time, and were never useful save as means to an end, that 
creates the opposition our religion encounters, and prevents 
that reunion and harmony of all who profess to be Chris- 
tians in the bosom of the Catholic communion, which all 
lovers of our Lord and aspirants to a share in his glory 
most ardently desire. We think the chief reason of the 
heterodoxy outside of the Church is to be found in the 
Church, or rather in those who are in the Church, and claim 
to be the only true, uncompromising Catholics. 

Here, then, is the reason why we say so many things un- 
complimentary to our Catholie brethren. We believe that 
Catholics are answerable for the present distracted state of 
Christendom, and that it is only through them the distrac- 
tions and divisions, the schisms and the “heresies, over which 
we all do and must grieve, can be healed. “ Ye are the salt 
of the earth,” said our Lord to his disciples. But the salt 
may lose its savor, and when it does, it is thenceforth good 
for nothing but to be cast out and trodden underfoot of 
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men. It is we Catholics who are in fault, and our fault is 
that we do not appreciate the treasure committed to our 
keeping, or that we fail to perceive and understand its value. 
We at best w rap the talent we have received in a clean nap- 
kin and bury it in the earth, instead of putting it out to in- 
crease. The old times hav e gone, and we cannot recall 
them if we would. The medizval world has been rolled 
together asa scroll, and as a vestment it has been folded 
up. Its elements have been dissolved, and in vain would 
we collect them from the four winds of heaven, and seek to 
reconstruct it. We are in a new world, with new heavens, 
and a new earth. It is in this new world the great work 
of the Church has now to be cafried on. Her work can go 
on in this new world as well as it ever went on in the old 
world; for she, though ancient, is never old. 

We accept fully and unreservedly the Catholic faith, 
Catholic morals, Catholic authority, and will re: adily aban- 
don any notion or opinion we may entertain that is uncath- 
olic, or not consonant with Catholic faith and morals, the 
moment its error is made manifest to us; but we are not 
willing to take the opinions, the practice, or the sentiment 
of any community as the measure of Catholic truth and 
virtue, least of all'‘as we find them in our own country. We 
deny that our Catholic population or the Church in this 
country, is either a full or fair expression of Catholic faith 
and morals. Catholicity is superior to us. We do not, there- 
fore, hold ourselves exempt froin faults, or imagine that our 
own short-comings may not be more sinful in the sight of 
God than are those of our Catholic brethren here or else- 
where; we do not set ourselves up as one having authority 
to judge or censure; we do not claim the right to go on 
our own way, demand reform, and labor for it without re- 
spect to the hierarchy and the established discipline of the 
Church. No reform of any value can be effected in a dis- 
orderly manner. We are no revolutionists in either Church 
or State. But we deny that we are bound to be satisfied 
with every thing the hierarchy does or approves, or that we 
have no right to call public attention to evils that we see, 
that we know exist, and cannot but deplore. The laity 
have a mission in the Church as well as the clergy, and the 
pretence that the laity must never form or so any 
opinion not favorable to the clergy, is alike injurious to the 
clergy and the laity. The laity have no right to usurp any 
sacerdotal or prelatice il functions, but not “therefore does it 
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follow that they must be in the hands of the clergy like clay 
in the hands of the potter. 

We all say our religion is favorable alike to authority 
and to liberty. Let us prove it so by our example. We all 
say that it does not destroy but strengthens our manhood ; 
let us prove it by showing ourselves in the full vigor and 
dignity of our manhood. We all say our religion — 
and elevates the understanding ; let us prove it by showing 
ourselves clear-sighted men, by rising above vulgar preju- 
dices, vulgar superstitions, into the serene and healthful 
atmosphere of truth and freedom. We all say that our 
religion is the grand civilizer of men and nations, the very 
basis and cement of society ; let us prove it by showing 
ourselves in earnest to advance civilization, and ready to 
greet every progress, civilization here or elsewhere may 
-inake. Itis of no use for us to talk simply of what the 
Church has done, or of what she may do. The practical 
question is always, What here and now is she doing? We 
know what the Church has done in the way of civilization. 
She has founded modern civilization itself. She has taken 
the rude, untamed Barbarians who overran the Roman em- 
pire, and made them the free, the great, the elevated, and 
refined nations of the modern world, far superior to the 
greatest and most renowned civilized nations of antiquity. 
She has given a new and nobler meaning to the word w- 
twe—a new and more spiritual aim to human activity itself. 
This all the world knows, and nobody seriously disputes it. 
But the real question is not there. What is he doing for 
civilization here and now? Are not her most zealous and 
influential members now everywhere arrayed against the 
onward progress of modern civilization, and doing all in 
their power to arrest it, and throw the world back where it 
was before the outbreak of the French Revolution? Do 
they not do their best to repress every movement of human- 
ity, and brand her irrepressible instincts as anti-catholic and 
satanic? 

If modern civilization assumes an irreligious or anti- 
catholic direction, whose fault is it? Have we not begun 
by denouncing it, and have we not by rejecting it forced it 
to take the direction it takes, and which injures both it and 
religion? We can explain why Catholics, leading influen- 
tial Catholics we mean, have taken their stand against 
modern civilization, and we are far from alleging or pretend- 
ing that their motives have been bad, or not, in many re- 
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spects laudable; but we cannot deny the fact, nor its de- 
plorable consequences. By their stand they have lost 
for the Church the control of the modern world, modern 
literature, art, and science, and prepared the way for the 
revival of Gentilism. Such, at least, is the sense in which 
we read modern history, and must we, such being our hon- 
est conviction, forbear to say so, and join our voice to swell 
the chorus of self-glorification ? Our boasting is intolerable, 
it provokes denial on the part of every honest man who 
really knows something of the way in which things have 
been managed ; and the denial occasions scandal. Cath- 
olics may glorify God as much as they please, but all at- 
tempts to glorify themselves are bad, and should be aban- 
doned. We may show ourselves superior to others, if we 
can, but let it be by our deeds, not by our words. “ Self- 
praise is dispraise,” is a proverb that applies to nations and 
communities, as well as to individuals. 

We say we accept heartily the Catholic authority, the 
Catholic faith, Catholic morality, Catholic discipline, with- 
out any equivocation or mental reservation ; but we cannot 
insist that non-Catholics shall accept and embrace as Cath- 
olic any thing not strictly and rigidly Catholic. Nothing else 
will we ourselves be forced to accept or observe. We say 
not this because we have only a stingy or grudging faith, 
but because we insist on judging and being judged by the 
law. Our faith may be richer and more exuberant than 
our words. Perhaps we hold many things as pious beliefs, 
and cherish them for our own private edification or conso- 
lation, which, though not repugnant to faith, are yet not of 
faith. There are amongst Catholics a great many pleasing, ° 
pious, und tender private devotions, permitted, not com- 
manded ; we may adopt them as we see proper; we oppose 
them not, perhaps we love them, but we cannot urge them 
upon others as any essential part of Catholic worship. Open 
any of our thousand and one Prayer Books, and you will 
easily perceive to what we allude. We may for ourselves 
wear the scapular or the so-called miraculous medal in 
honor of Our Lady, as we would wear next our heart the pic- 
ture of our mother, or of some dear friend ; we may choose 
out among the canonized Saints some one to be our patron, 
and pay him special reverence and devotion; we may say 
our beads, repeat the prayers to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
and to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary, but all these 
are private devotions, left to our own choice, taste, or judg- 
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ment, and we object to them only when you attempt to 
prescribe them as obligatory, or as having a sort of sacra- 
mental virtue in themselves. In every living Catholic 
heart, faith and love will be exuberant, and push them- 
selves out in a great variety of rich and delicate flowers, 
which we may call the “ flowers of Catholic piety.” These 
no man should touch with a rude hand, or expose to the 
rude gaze of a profane public. They are for the private 
soul, in her own private devotions, and let her enjoy them 
according to her own mood, her own taste, or her own judg- 
ment. These private devotions may often be attractive 
and consoling. Medals, beads, scapulars, and things of that 
sort, have their value from association and use, but no more 
inherent value than the praying machines of the Tartars. 
Their efficacy is never sacramental or ew opere operato. We 
" may ourselves personally resort to them or not, according 
to our peculiar mood or temperament, but we will not per- 
mit our affection or non-affection for them to be made a test 
of our Catholic faith, or Catholic piety. We will not make 
them or receive them as a test in the case of others, or insist 
on their observance or non-observance by those we would 
bring into the Church. We will not make, and, as far as 
we have any influence, suffer to be made, the mistake of 
confounding the flowers either with the voot or with the 
Jruits of piety. We think it well that all should under- 
stand, that breaking the string of one’s scapular, is not 
so grievous an offence as drunkenness or adultery, as lying 
and stealing, or as tale-bearing and detraction. 

It is no answer to say that these abuses of good things 
are not common, and are only the result of ignorance, and 
that no Catholic properly instructed ever runs into them. 
We know not how common they may be; we only know 
that where faith is strong, and knowledge is weak, there is in 
all men a tendency to superstition, as where faith is weak and 
knowledge strong, or thought to be strong, there is a tend- 
ency toirreligion. Of the two, the tendency to superstition is 
the less dangerous, for we consider superstition a less evil 
than irreligion, a credulous faith less hurtful to the soul, than 
a sharp, carping, heartless skepticism. But both are hurtful ; 
both are opposed to catholicity, which is dialectic, and toler- 
ates no sophistical extremes. While, therefore, we upbraid 
non-Catholies with their irreligion, we should with equal fear- 
lessness rebuke the superstition of Catholics. We should 
take care that all Catholics be well instructed in their relig- 
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ion; and we protest against the sophism of concluding they 
are so instructed from the fact that they ought to be. 

Here are, at greater length than we intended, our rea- 
sons for remarks assumed to be uncomplimentary to our 
Catholic brethren. We see our whole country overrun with 
heterodoxy, millions perishing for the lack of that faith 
we possess, and, as we believe, in a great measure through 
our faults, and precisely those faults which we most affection- 
ately cherish, and which it is dangerous to designate and 
reprove, and seek to correct. We personally have no in- 
terest in exposing them. By doing it we only raise up 
enemies and alienate friends; and yet somebody must do 
it, or the Church will never gain a foothold here, and be 
that blessing to the country we all say she will be, and we 
personally believe her destined to be. The faults, the greater 
or smaller, which we have without much order or fixed 
method touched upon, are scandals in the eyes of non-Cath- 
olic Americans, and lead them, though regarding Roman- 
ism as they call it, as the best religion for us, especially for 
the ignorant Irish, to turn up their noses in huge disdain, 
if we suggest it may possibly be the best religion also for 
them. It is easy to declaim against these non-Catholics 
and denounce them for their pride; but we submit that it 
would be far better, far more Christian, to correct our faults, 
and let them see that such things, though existing among 
Catholics, are not held by Catholics to be catholic. 


Arr. VI.—Lirerary Notices anp Criricisms. 


1. The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Reverend Dr. 
Doyle, Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. By Wiu.1am Joun 
Firzpatrick, J. P., Author of “The Life, Times, and Contem- 
poraries of Lord Cloncurry,” ‘‘ Lady Morgan; her Career, Lit- 
erary and Personal,” &c. Dublin: Duffy. 1861. 2 vols. 8vo. 


WE intended to give in this number an extended notice of the 
Life, Times, and Correspondence of Dr. Doyle, the eminent Bishop 
of Kildare and Leighlin, but the gentleman on whom we relied for 
its preparation, has not been able to get it ready in season, and we 
must, therefore, for the present at least, content ourselves with a 
brief notice of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s work, and its illustrious subject. 
As a biographer we cannot award Mr. Fitzpatrick the highest praise. 
He is too ambitious, and lacks naturalness and simplicity of style, 
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and spends too much time in preparing to approach his thought 
without reaching and expressing it. But he deserves praise for his 
industry, and evident honesty, and he must have been a very great 
bungler indeed to have produced a work giving any account at all of 
theLife and Labors of Dr. Doyle, which should not possess a high 
degree of interest for every reader who has any appreciation of dis- 
tinguished abilities, high moral and religious worth, and pure, en- 
lightened, and self-sacrificing patriotism. 

We had heard Dr. Doyle spoken of as a Gallican, and had im- 
bibed a prejudice against him. We had heard him highly praised, 
indeed, by some of his countrymen, but the Irish are accustomed 
to be so extravagant both in their praise and in their denunciation, 
that we usually take their praise or their condemnation with many 
grains of allowance, and we confess that we had formed rather an 
unfavorable opinion of his real merits. We had supposed him a 
= priest of the class of which the present Archbishop of 
Tuam is a favorable type, and we had no wish to form his acquain- 
tance. But the work before us has disabused us, and has made it 
clear that our prejudices were unjust, that Dr. Doyle was no such 
man as we had supposed, that he was, on the contrary, a man of 
eminent ability, a wise and zealous pastor, a brave and true patriot, 
a profound and clear-sighted statesman,—a man to whom Ireland 
is more indebted than to any other Irishman we have ever heard 
of,—for St. Patrick, though the Apostle of Ireland, was not himself 
an Irishman. No one can read the volumes before us without feel- 
ing that he was a true man, high-minded, and honorable, free from 
all duplicity, all trickery, all littleness of any sort, and a man who 
devoted himself, heart and soul, alike to the interests of religion 
and civilization. He seems to us a man of a far higher order of 
mind than his celebrated contemporary, and far superior to Mr. 
O’Connell in real statesmanship. He had in him no element of 
the demagogue, and he, far more than O’Connell, should be called 
the Liberator of Ireland. It is impossible to read the Correspon- 
dence published in these volumes, without being struck with his 
practical good sense on every question he touched, and without 
rarest that, if O’Connell was the prince of agitators, and could 

etter move the mob, Dr. Doyle was the man who in the struggle 
for Catholic Emancipation, was the great man on the Catholic side, 
the man who had the weight with the government, and the confi- 
dence of the friends of Catholics outside of their communion, with- 
out whom Emancipation could never have been obtained. Far 
better would it have been for Ireland if she had continued to fol- 
low the Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, in preference to Mr. O’Con- 
nell, who, whatever we may think of him, had in him a spice of 
the demagogue, and not seldom was willing to act on the principle 
that the end sanctifies the means. However, when we speak of 
Mr. O’Connell, the reader must take our remarks with caution, for, 
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we confess, he was never a favorite with us, and we grew up with 
many prejudices against him, which may, after all, turn out to be 
as unjust as those we had entertained against the Bishop of Kil- 
dare and Leighlin. 

We do not find Dr. Doyle’s statements in his examination before 
Parliament as objectionable as they had been represented to us. 
We find in him no ultra-gallicanism, and as far as his views are” 
given by Mr. Fitzpatrick, we find in them nothing that we who 
claim to be astaunch ultra-montanist cannot accept, and we are happy 
to learn that his doctrine, contrary to what we had been told, has 
never received the slightest censure at Rome. Dr. Doyle is not 
the only Irishman whose orthodoxy has been wrongly called in 
question. This happened to the greatest Irishman we have ever 
read of, the great John Scotus Erigena, who flourished in the tenth 
century, as master of the School in the Palace, Schola Palatit, of 
Charles le Chauve, and who not being understood by his contem- 
poraries, was accused of heterodoxy, abandoned by his former 
friend Hinemar, Archbishop of Rheims, and has remained under 
a cloud nearly a thousand years. Our own generation is just be- 
ginning to rehabilitate his character, and it is now admitted that 
he was orthodox, and not only the earliest, but the profoundest of 
the Schoolmen. After Scotus Erigena, the Bishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin, in his own line, is the greatest and noblest Irishman whose 
name has reached our ears. In saying this, we say much, for how- 
ever Ireland may have had her bosom torn and mangled by her 
own sons, she has seldom, if ever, been deficient in men of genius, 
talent, and learning. 


2. The Comprehensive History of the Southern Rebellion and the 
War for the Union. Embodying also Important State Papers, 
Congressional Proceedings, Reports, Remarkable Speeches, &c., &c. 
By Orvitte J. Victor. Vol. I. New York: Torrey. 1862. 
8vo. pp. 519. 


A xew and revised edition of Vol. I. of this History we are in- 
formed will appear in a few days, Vol. II. in July, and Vol. III. in 
December next. The work is valuable as collecting in a body the 
materials for a proper appreciation of the History of the Great 
Southern Rebellion, .and is prepared with commendable judgment 
and industry. One thing may be learned from this volume, that, 
if the Union is saved, we shall owe its salvation under God to those 
who are now stigmatized as Radicals, not by the men who were 
ready to purchase peace at any price. When a great cause is at 
stake, and parties really in earnest are pitted against each other, the 
least efficient class, nay, your most dangerous class, are your mod- 
erate men, your good men, it were better to say goodies, who come 
between them with miserable compromises. One year ago we 
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despaired of the Union, because we had seen it betrayed by 
Buchanan, and felt that our Republican leaders wanted the nerve 
to meetthe issue. In all great controversies your via media men must 
go to the wall. In such controversies, these men generally denounce 
the men of principle, as distinguished from men of expediency, on 
either side as radicals, as intractables, as causing all the trouble. 
“The Southern leaders were in dead earnest, and were to be met only 
by men in dead earnest. The Southern leaders were not to be 
humbugged. They saw that they could not remain in the Union 
on what they regarded as equal terms, unless slave property could 
be placed throughout the Union on the same footing with any 
other species of property, and this they knew the people of the 
Free States, however politicians might talk or palaver, would never 
suffer to be done, and therefore, said they, we must secede from 
the Union, and either force a reconstruction on the basis of slavery, 
or remain a separate people. The Radicals alone on our side were 
prepared to meet the issue, and tell them plainly and squarely, if 
you choose to remain in the Union, and obey the laws, well and 
good, if not, attempt secession, but you will get it only by fighting, 
and, if it comes to fighting, we give you fair warning, that there is 
an end of slavery within the limits of the United States. If the 
Radical policy had been clearly and distinctly announced when the 
threats of secession were first thrown out, there would have been 
no secession; or even when secession commenced, there would 
have been no civil war; and we tell our countrymen now, that the 
war will not end as long as there is a slave in the land. _Let it be 
once made clear to the whole people, North and South, East and 
West, that there can be no more slavery, unless the South con- 
quers and subdues the North, and the war will be ended in ninety 
days. So far we go with the Radicals as they who have principles, 
and the courage to stand by them ; and, say what we will, a party 
based on principle, with a clear and well-defined policy, is stronger 
than any party based on mere expediency. Slavery must end. 
Carthago est delenda. 


3. The Slavery Question Settled, Man-stealing, Legitimate Servi- 
tude, dc. By Harmon Kinessury. New York: Gray. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 36. 

4. Southern Slavery and its Relations to Northern Industry: a 
Lecture delivered at the Catholic Institute, in Cincinnati, Jan- 
uary 24, 1862. By Henry Reep. Cincinnati: Enquirer Steam 
Presses, 1862. 8yvo. pp. 36. 


We remark only upon the second of these two pamphlets on 
slavery, a subject which has already occupied a large space in the 
resent number of the Review. We have no acquaintance with 
Mtr. Reed, and only know of him that he was lately editor of the 
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Cincinnati Daily Commercial. This pamphlet proves him a man 
of some ability, an admirable sophist, and that it is almosta pity that 
he is not one of the slaves on a Southern plantation. There may 
be honest differences of opinion as to the constitutional power of the 
Federal Government, since the secession of the Slaveholding States, 
over the question of Slavery, and there may be honest differences 
of opinion as to the best manner of dealing with that question, but 
a man who, after the woe Slavery has brought upon our country, 
can contemplate its continuance with equanimity, or attempt to 
palliate it, we should be quite willing to see made a slave himself, 
at least for a time. 

We do not find that homage yielded to high moral principle, to 
right, to justice, which it were natural to expect in a Lecture before 
a Catholic Institute. The lecturer appears to be a man of facts not 
principles, of expediency, not right, and who confounds the moral 
with the useful. At least this is the impression left on our own mind 
by a slight glance through his pages. He discusses Slavery not as 
in accordance with or as an outrage upon man’s natural rights, but 
under the point of view of economy, in its relation to Northern indus- 
try, and attempts to show that the abolition of Slavery would ruin, 
at least for a long time to come, the industry and prosperity of the 
North. His bdéte noir is the Abolitionists. Poor man, we cannot 
help sympathizing with him, for we are pretty well convinced that 
the Abolitionists will yet carry the day, and make an end of Slavery. 
The author, however, endeavors to show that there is no difference 
of principle between slave labor and hired labor. We ourselves once 
gave utterance to a similar sentiment; but we beg pardon of God and 
of man for our folly, and will only say in extenuation of our folly, 
that when we gave utterance to the sentiment we were moved more 
by our sympathy with the working men of the North, and our 
hostility to the great mercantile and industrial system of the 
modern world, than we were by any wish to defend or palliate negro- 
slavery. At any rate, we pray that we may not be supposed to 
hold that opinion any longer. 


5. The Pulpit and Rostrum. Sermons, Orations, Popular Lec- 
tures, dc. Anprew J. Granam and Cuarues B. Cotiar, Re- 
porters. Three unlike Speeches, by William Lloyd Garrison, 
of Massachusetts, Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia. The Abolitionists and their Relations to 
the War. The War not for Emancipation. African Slavery, 
the Corner-Stone of the Southern Confederacy. Serial. Nos. 
26 and 27. New York: Barker. 


Tuesz three speeches are well placed in juxtaposition. Mr. 
Garrison is no favorite of ours, but he is an honest out-spoken man. 
He was almost the first among us to open the war for the Libera- 
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tion of the slave, and ever since 1830, he has labored incessantly 
and unflinchingly in the abolition cause, through no little obloquy 
and reproach. He deserves respect, if for nothing else, for the 
firmness with which he has stood by his principles, and the masterly 
courage and ability with which he has defended them. We are no 
abolitionist of his type, but we honor the man who can wed him- 
self for life or death to a great and just cause, plead for the defence- 
less when there are none to help, and speak out for the dumb when 
all are silent. Say what you will, William Lloyd Garrison, the New- 
buryport printer, will live in history as one of the moral heroes of 
American history, when we, and men far greater than we, shall be 
forgotten. 


6. Ireland and America: a Letter to the O'Donoghue. By An 
American Crrizen. New York: O’Shea. 1862. 8vo. pp. 18. 


We know not the author of this letter to the O'Donoghue. He 
calls himself an American citizen ; but he writes not as such a citi- 
zen should. We highly appreciate the sympathy of the O’Don- 
oghue and his Irish friends with this country at the time when 
there was talk of war between Great Britain and the United States ; 
but the policy of this letter, that of urging the Irish to support the 
United States in putting down the Southern rebellion as a means 
of gaining the support of the American people for the Irish in a 
movement for independence of the British Crown, is one we cannot 
approve, or let pass without animadversion. The Irish who are 
naturalized in this country are American citizens, with all the rights 
and all the duties of American citizens. They are as much bound as 
any other class of citizens to fight for the country, and to defend 
the Government, either against a foreign or a domestic enemy ; the 
men originally of Irish, German, French, or Italian nationality, 
naturalized as citizens, who have volunteered in such large numbers 
in the Federal army, deserve the nation’s gratitude, but only on the 
ground and to the same extent as native-born citizens who do the 
same. The nation contracts no exceptional debt to them, and 
owes them no more gratitude, than it owes others who have done 
equally well. All they can ask is to be treated according to their 
fidelity, their courage, their merits as American citizens. The 
nation honors and can know them in no other capacity. She 
places them, and can only place them on the footing of perfect 
equality with natural-born citizens. 

As for Ireland herself, she is and must be for every American 
citizen a constituent part of the British Empire, and she is only a 
geographical division of that Empire. For the United States to 
aid or assist the Irish people in an effort to separate themselves 
from the British Empire, and to form a separate and independent 
State, would be precisely like aid and support given by Great 
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Britain to the Southern Rebels in their efforts to dissolve the Union 
and to form themselves into a separate and independent Republic. 
We have complained of Great Britain for having recognized the 
Rebels as belligerents, and for the sympathy she has shown them ; 
and are we to be urged to do to her, what we have disapproved in her, 
when done to us? She may have two measures, we can have but one. 

The union, politically considered, is as close between Ireland and 
the United Kingdom, as the union between New York and the United 
States. We know, and can know as capable of having foreign rela- 
tions, no such political entity as Ireland ; we know Ireland asa for- 
eign state only through the crown of Great Britain, and we have 
no right to interfere in any contest between the Irish people and 
the British crown, unless in a case in which we are at war with 
Great Britain herself. However much we may sympathize with 
the Irish people, we cannot be expected now, or at any future time 
to make war with Great Britain for their sake; to expect any thing 
of the sort would be preposterous. We can understand very well 
the feelings of Irishmen toward England, and we credit all that has 
been said of English oppression in Ireland; but to the Government 
of this country, or to the people of the United States in their polit- 
ical capacity, the English and Irish are one people, and must, while 
there is peace between Great Britain and us, be treated as such, as 
we ourselves claim to be treated. The Irish who migrate hither 
and become naturalized Americans, are expected to retain their old 
likes and dislikes, their old sympathies and antipathies; but they 
must retain them as individuals, in their private capacity, not foist 
them into American politics, or seek to impose them upon the Am- 
erican Government. That would be to mistake the real nature and 
bearing of the oath of abjuration they take on becoming American 
citizens. No naturalized Irishman has any right to continue after 
naturalization to regard Ireland as his country, or himself as free to 
labor for her especial interest as his own country. He has no coun- 
try, but the country that has naturalized him. No doubt he may re- 
tain his affection for the land of his birth, and feel an interest in 
her prosperity he feels in that of no other; but he has no right or 
obligations to her that any other American citizen has not. If he 
is not willing to adopt this doctrine, if he feels the ties that bind 
him personally and politically to his native land are too strong to 
be severed, he is not obliged to sever them ; but in such case he has 
no right to take the oath of allegiance to the United States, and to 
make himself an American citizen. To suppose that he can in good 
faith take that oath when his design in becoming an American citi- 
zen is to be able to serve more effectually the cause of his native 
country is a great mistake, and a mistake into which a great many 
have fallen. A great many suppose it possible to be loyal citizens of 
two foreign countries at once, and that they can readily reconcile 
their duties as American citizens, with their interests and obliga- 
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tions as Irish patriots. It is a great mistake; no Irishman or other 
foreigner is forced to become an American citizen; to become so or 
not is a matter of his free choice; but to take upon him the duties 
of an American citizen without throwing off those of a foreign citi- 
zen, or with a view of better promoting his revolutionary or other 
plans for the land of his birth, is an abuse of the American natu- 
ralization laws, and a thing which no intelligent man can do with a 
good conscience. : 

If we were at war with Great Britain we might legitimately con- 
sult the views and feelings of Irishmen, and detach them from the 
support of the British Government, if we could, but we cannot law- 
fully do so in time of peace. The naturalized citizens who should 
urge our government to make war on England for the sake of Ire- . 
land, when not demanded by redress of wrongs done to American 
rights and interests, or when such war is not necessary for protecting 
American rights, interests, and honor, is disloyal to America. We 
say this, because we are assured that a large number of our fellow- 
citizens of Irish birth are and have been enrolled for the purpose of 
aiding in the work of separating Ireland from the British Empire, 
because the citizens of the same class have been urged to volunteer 
in the Federal forces, not for American but Irish interests, and be- 
cause the Irish-American press is constantly laboring to involve the 
nation in a war with Great Britain, repeating constantly, “England's 
necessity is Ireland’s opportunity.” -We think this indicates a lack 
of American loyalty, or, at least, that regard for American obligations 
and interests the country has the right to exact of all her citizens. 

We have not been pleased with the conduct of Great Britain in 
our present difficulties, and we feel no special affection for her, but 
she has given us no legitimate cause of war; we wish to be at peace 
with her and with all nations. But when the stern necessity of a 
foreign war does come, as come it may, we shall be as little dis- 
pleased to find it war with Great Britain as with any other foreign 
nation ; but we believe it our duty as an American citizen to do all 
in our power to avert the necessity of such a war, to avoid giving any 
occasion for it, and to contemplate it only with sorrow. We do not 
want men to become citizens of our country, because they want the 
opportunity of settling old scores with her under our flag, nor do 
we think it wise or just on the part of any citizen, natural born or 
naturalized, to seek to keep up an angry and hostile feeling among 
the American people against England or any other country. It is 
not that we fear war, or regard war as the greatest calamity that can 
befall a nation. Weare not a Quaker. We believe wars are inevita- 
ble here below, and we own we pay homage to the military virtues. 
When war comes, we would meet it with a brave heart, and deter- 
mined resolution. But we would take care, never to have our na- 
tion in fault, or be obliged to fight without necessity, or without a 
good and just cause. 
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7. The Recreations of a Country Parson. Second Series. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 8vo. pp. 430. 


We have written notice after notice of this very pleasant volume 
of Essays, and had them crowded out for want of room. If we 
have ever known the name of the author, we have forgotten it, but 
whoever he be, he is a charming writer. His style is chaste and 
elegant, rich and ornate, yet simple and natural. He has a polished 
and cultivated mind, and rare power of thought and observation. 
We know no book of the sort better worth reading. The thoughts 
are in general just, and its sentiment and tone, sound and healthy. 


8. A Trip to Cuba. By Mrs. Jutta Warp Hows. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1860. 8vo. pp. 251. 


A Lieut, gossipy work, but keen, sprightly, and charming, and 
not without a certain insight into the relations of things, and an earn- 
estness and depth of reflection worthy of the serious consideration 
of the reader. Mrs. Howe speaks kindly of the Cubans, bears 
cheerful testimony to their amiable qualities, and agreeable man- 
ners. She evidently does not like the Catholic religion as she sees 
it exhibited among them, but she as evidently has seen only the 
outside of it, and has, if she will pardon us the expression, not 
learned to distinguish between the methexis and the mimesis, or 
rather has never penetrated beyond the mimetic bark, and seen 
the real significance of the forms passing before her eyes, bright 
and piercing as they are. Her mind is too free, too just, too im- 
partial, and, we may say, too earnest, pot to love our religion when 
once she clearly sees and fairly understands its real principles and 
character. We have read her book with much interest and pleas- 
ure, and with high esteem for the writer. 


9. Debt and Grace, as related to the Doctrine of a Future Life. By 
C. F. Hopson. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 1861. 12mo. 
pp. 489. 


10. The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus under the Consti- 
tution. Philadelphia: Sherman & Son. 1862. 8vo. pp. 58. 


11. Are the Southern Privateersmen Pirates? Letter to the Hon. 
Ira Harris, United States Senator, By Cuartes P. Daty, 
LL. D., First Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of the City 
of New York. New York: Kirker. 1862. 8vo. pp. 13. 


12. The Positivist Calendar; or, Transitional System of Public 
Commemoration instituted by Augustus Comte, Founder of the 
Positive Religion of Humanity. With a brief Exposition of Re- 
ligious Positivism; and an Appendix, containing, I. A Concor- 
dance of the Calendars; II. The Positivist Library, and III. Nar- 
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rative of the Rise and Progress of Positivism. By Henry Eperr, 


New York: Published by the Author. 1856. 12mo. pp. 104. 

13. The Indissoluble Nature of the American Union, considered 
in Connection with the assumed Right of Secession. A Letter 
to Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. by Nanum Caren. Boston: 
Whittemore & Co. 8vo. pp. 36. 


14, Fountain Rock, Amy Weir, and other Metrical Pastimes. By 
Georges Hay Rineotp. New York: Townsend & Co. 1860. 
8vo. pp. 240. 


15. The Lily of Mossdale: a Tale of 1832, the Year of Reform. 
By James Rovutieper. Chichester: Routledge & Co. 1861. 8vo. 
pp. 256. 


16. Positive Facts without a Shadow of Doubt. By Micuarn 
Grorase Durenan. New York: Printed forthe Publisher. 1862. 
8vo. pp. 1103. 


17. The Issue in California, Letter of Evezne Casserty to T. T. 
Davenport, Esq., Chairman Democratic County Committee, Ne- 
vada County, California, August 27th, 1861. San Francisco: 
Robbins. 1860. 8vo. pp. 15. 


18. The Meditations of St. Ignatius; or the “Spiritual Exercises” 
expounded. By Father Lisorto Siniscatcut, of the Society of 
Jesus. Translated from the Italian, and revised by A Carno.ic 
Crercyman. Philadelphia: Cunningham. 1862. 12mo. pp. 429. 


19. Intellectual and Moral Culture in our Public Schools. By 
Rev. Davin B. Forp, A. M., South Scituate, Mass. Reprinted 
from the Boston Review for July, 1861. Boston: Whittemore 
& Co. 1861. 8vo. pp. 15. 


20. An Exposition of Modern Spiritualism, showing its Tendency 
to a total Annihilation of Christianity. With other Miscellaneous 
Remarks and Criticisms, in Support of the fundamental Principles 
of the Christian Religion. By Samvurt Post, Locust Valley, 
Queens County, New York. New York: Egbert. 1861. 8vo. 
pp. 86. 


21. Sanitary Commission, No. 40. A Report to the Secretary of 
War of the Operations of the Sanitary Commission, and upon 
the Sanitary Commission of the Volunteer Army, its Medical 
Staff, Hospitals, and Hospital Supplies. December 1861. Wash- 
ington: McGill & Witherow. 1861. 8vo. pp. 107. 





